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THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING. 



First 
Year. 



PRIMER. 

Material : Conversations. 

Part I. — Reading by the Word Method. 

Part II. — Sight and Phonetic Reading Combined. 

FIRST READER. 

Material: Conversations and Stories. 



Part I. — Sight and Phonetic Reading. 
.Part II. — Sight and Phonetic Reading. 



Largely Review Exercises. 
Advance Work. 



Second 
Year. 



Third 
Year. 



SECOND READER. 

Material : Stories and Poetry. Literary and Ethical. 

Part I. — Sight and Phonetic Reading. Advance Work. 
Part II. — Sight and Phonetic Reading. The Remaining Phonograms. 
Reading with All the Phonograms. 

THIRD READER. 

Material: Stories, Poetry , etc. , from History, Folklore, and 
Standard Fiction. Literary and Ethical. 

Sight and Phonetic Reading. Diacritical Marks omitted from the easier 
and more familiar Phonetic Words. 

FOURTH READER. 

Material: Stories, Poetry, etc., from History, Folklore, 
and Fiction. Literary and Ethical. 

Sight and Phonetic Reading. Diacritical Marks omitted from the Read- 
ing Text. Blend Drills on Marked Words at the head of each Lesson. 

FIFTH READER. 

Material : Literary, Ethical, Historical, Mythological, 
in Prose and Poetry, 

VaII Diacritical Marks omitted. 



MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS. 

PHONETIC CARDS — 

FIRST SET. To Accompany the Primer. 
SECOND SET. To Accompany the First Reader. 
THIRD SET. To Accompany the Second Reader. 
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Late Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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(FIFTH HALF-YEAR'S WORK) 

Sight and Phonetic Reading. Diacritical Marks omitted from the 

Reading Text. Blend Drills on Marked Words at 
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PREFACE. 

The work on this Reader was largely done during Superintendent 
Ward's lifetime. The plan of both the Fourth and the Fifth Readers 
was carefully considered and determined upon, and a large number 
of the selections were made by him. The making of the books has 
been completed by Dr. William L. Felter, Principal of the Girls' High 
School, Brooklyn, formerly Associate Superintendent of Schools, and 
Miss Mary A. Ward, Principal of Public School No. 89, Brooklyn. 
To them Mr. Ward gave such careful and complete instructions that 
it would be difficult for them to go astray or wander far from the 
path he so clearly indicated. It is believed that all the selections are 
in harmony with the general plan of the series. 

The ethical element is emphasized throughout the Reader. Lessons 
upon familiar subjects in nature study and upon distinguished charac- 
ters have not been omitted, but the dominating purpose in the choice 
has been the ethical value of the selection. The value of such reading 
material in character development is apparent. Some of the poems 
chosen will also aid in the same direction. 

Since the end of learning to read is to read the best books, the 
material for this Reader has been chosen with a view to its literary 
excellence. Both the content and the form of each selection have been 
carefully considered, as well as the tastes and the interests of the pupils 
for whom the book has been prepared. It is believed that nothing has 
been included which children will not be the better for having read. 

Thanks are due to all the good friends of Superintendent Ward 
who have rendered service in preparing this book. Acknowledgment 
is made here and there in the book to certain publishers who have 
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allowed the use of various selections. Acknowledgment is due to 
Helen Standish Perkins, also, for her kind permission to use " A Little 
Visitor." "The Elves and the Shoemaker" is published by kind per- 
mission of the University Publishing Company; "The Death of the 
Leaf " from Norwood^ by Henry Ward Beecher, through tie courtesy 
of Messrs. Fords, Howard and Hulbert ; and " The Twelve Months " 
from Laboulaye's Fairy Tales^ translated by Mary L. Booth, through 
the kindness of Messrs. Harper and Brothers. The selections from the 
writings of E. C. Stedman, Frank Dempster Sherman, Celia Thaxter, 
and Alice Gary are used by special arrangement with and permission 
of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Company, the authorized publishers of 
the writings of these authors. 



TO THE TEACHER. 

In putting children into this book make sure that 

1. They know all the sight-words and phonograms presented in the lower books 
of the series, — and 

2. Are skilful enough in " the blend *' to determine readily any word made up 
of said phonograms. 

If, therefore, your pupils have been imperfectly prepared for this book in the 
grades below yours, your first care must be to review and perfect the work of the 
lower grades, whatever time it may require. 

If your pupils have not been prepared at all, i.c. have not been taught by the 
Rational Method, you must prepare them ab initio. 

At the beginning of a term, though the pupils from the grade below come to you 
well prepared, you will probably receive a number of new pupils who know nothing 
of this method. Meet the difficulty involved in this circumstance, thus : 

During the first month of the term, teach the new pupils, by means of special 
drills, all the words and phonograms found in the following lists. Let them also, of 
course, participate in the regular reading of the class, but do not expect their reading 
during this month to be good. From the beginning of the second month, the class 
should be able to work as a unit. 

Vocabulary of the Primer, the First Reader, Second Reader, and 

Third Reader. 

Sight Words (words learned as wholes), 

a, accidents, admiral, afternoon, afterward, again, ail, all, am, American, amuse- 
ment, an, and, any, apple, apricots, are, arm, as, astonishment, at, ate, — be, been, 
bird, boy, bread, buried, bury, bush, business, busy, but, by, — can, captured, col- 
lected, colonists, come, company, content, corn, could, cow, — day, determined, dia- 
mond, did, disappeared, disappointed, discouraged, discovered, disdainfully, do, does, 
dog, don't, down, drink, — each, eat, e'er, egg, eight, Elizabeth, end, England, English, 
envelope, ever, experiment, — February, floundered, for, found, Frank, from, fruit, 
full, — garden, gentleman, get, girl, give, go, goes, good, grass, — had, hand, has, have, 
he, heard, her, here, him, his, home, horse, how, — I, ice, if, ill, invitation, impa- 
tiently, in, is, it, — Jack, — kind, — laugh, less, let, like, look, — make, me, measured, 
milk, minute, mosquito, Mr., Mrs., much, — new, no. No. (number), nostrils, not, now, 
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— occasion, ocean, of, old, on, once, one, other, our, out, over, — particular, persevere, 
picture, play, prayer, presented, presently, president, prettier, prettiest, pretty, put, — 
quarreling, questions, — rabbit, reginaent, relations, remember, remembered, respecta- 
ble, Revolution, rewarded, — said, sassafras, saw, says, see, seed, sell, sentence, Sep- 
tember, sergeant, sew, shall, she, silently, size, some, speckled, spectacles, squadron, 
stay, stranger, subjects, such, sugar, sure, — take, tell, than, Thanksgiving, that, the, 
them, then, there, they, thing, think, this, to, too, trumpeters, turkey, twentieth, — 
up, us, — want, was, Washington, watch, water, way, we, well, were, wet, what, when, 
where, which, who, will, wind, wing, with, women, work, would, — yard, yes, you. 

Phonograms, 
(By means of which thousands of words iwt learned may be easily read.) 

a, a, A, S, &, $, a, dir, dr, ftp, — b, W, br, — e, ^, <», eh, <a, ck, cl, or, — d, 3, 
dr, — 6, 6. fi, e, Sar, Sr, Sar, Sir, Sr, ed, er. era, eftt, ew, ew, ex, ex,— £, ful,— 
fc S* g^» gl gP, — h, — I, I, i, i, i, ic, ick, ight, ighta, im, ing, ings, ip, ir, is, iah, 
— jt — It. — li less, ly, — m, — n, ©, ness, — o, 6, 8, q, 6, 9, 0, oi, Or, ou, ow, 
oy,— p. ph. pi, pr,— q, qu. — I*, — B, §, sb, ft, ft, — t, tb. tJi, tl, tr.— u. tt, «, 
V, u, un, tUr. ure, — ▼. — w, wh, — x,— y. y, y.—at 

(These phonograms should be taught or reviewed in the order in which they are 
presented in the Manual, and not in the alphabetical or reference order in which they 
are given above.) 

In using this book, never have any lesson read by your pupils until you have 
specially prepared them for it in accordance with the following directions : 

1. Use for blend-drill for the day the thirty or more words, properly marked 
according to the " Rational Method," which precede each lesson. 2. In using these 
words do not take them in order, but call for them irregularly by numbers, as No. 16, 
No. 2, No. 8, No. 3, etc. 3. Have them read by the pupils a number of times. Your 
experience will soon teach you how much repetition fs necessary. 4. As a rule, give 
the more difficult words to the bright and the easier ones to the dull pupils. If you 
would not have the dull remain dull, give them plenty of work (always easy) to do. 

This exercise will constitute at once a preparation for the lesson and the " blend- 
drill " for the day. 

The daily practice on all phonograms learned is essential to success in this as in 
all preceding books. 

Finally, r:- do not attempt the use of this or any other book of this series until 
you have thoroughly digested the instructions given in the Manual, pp. 5-15. 
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1. hS^g^ 

2. drSpp^d 

3. h6pp^d 

4. ^j^un'try 

5. ro|td'sid^ 

6. plg^s'ant 

7. in clogj^d' 

8. pai'ings 

9. Mon'day 

10. Igarn'ing 

11. exprgss' 

34. 



LESSON I. 
The Daisy. 

Blend. 



12. Sppe^rj^d' 

13. no'tt§^ 

14. vis'it 

15. ad mlrj^' 

16. mo'ment 

17. tu'lips 

18. trem'bl^d 

19. sll'ver 

20. ggn'ter 

21. y61'lo\/(^ 

22. dar^f 

b^^u'tt fill 35. 
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23. warm'ly 

24. fe^l'ings 

25. loA|(r'ly 

26. hard'ly 

27. mgfid'o^s 

28. dre^m'ing 

29. lov^'ly 

30. hol'iday 

31. 5p pe^r'ang^ 

32. pe'o nl^s 

33. glit'tering 
e'v^n ing 
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In the country, close by the roadside, stood a 
pleasant house. In front lay a little garden inclosed 
in palings, and full of blooming flowers. Near the 
hedge, in the soft green grass, grew a little daisy. 
The sun shone as brightly and warmly upon her as 
upon the large and beautiful garden flowers, so the 
daisy grew from hour to hour. She never thought of 
being unseen down in the grass, or that she was only 
a humble little flower. 

One day the little flower was as joyful as if it 
were a great holiday, and yet it was only Monday. All 
the children were at school, and while they sat leaniing 
their lessons, she, on her little stem, learned also from 
the warm sun and from everything around her, how 
good God is. She was glad to hear the lark in his 
pleasant song express her own feelings. '*I can see 
and hear,'' thought she ; *' the sun shines upon me, and 
the wind kisses me. What else do I need to make me 
happy?'' 

Within the palings grew a number of garden flowers, 
who appeared very proud. They did not notice the 
little daisy outside, but she looked at them and thought : 
**How rich and beautiful they are! No wonder the 
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pretty bird flies down to visit them. How glad I am 
that I grow so near them, that I may admire their 
beautiful appearance. ' ' 

Just at this moment the lark flew down, crying 
'* Tweet,'' but he did not go near the peonies and 
tulips. He hopped into 
the grass near the lowly 
daisy. She trembled for 
joy and hardly knew what 
to think. 

The little bird hopped 




round the daisy, singing, 
'' Oh, what sweet soft grass, 
and what a lovely little 
flower, with gold in its heart 
and silver on its dress." 
For the yellow center in 
the daisy looked like gold, 

and the leaves around were glittering white, like silver. 
How happy the little daisy felt, no one can tell. 
The bird kissed her with his beak, sang to her, and 
then flew up again into the blue air above. 

— Adapted from Hans Christian Andersen. 
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Daisies. 

At evening when I go to bed 
I see the stars shine overhead; 
They are the little daisies white 
That dot the meadows of the night. 

And often, while I'm dreaming so, 
Across the sky the moon will go; 
It is a lady, sweet and fair, 
Who comes to gather daisies there. 

For when at morning I arise, 

There's not a star left in the skies ; 

She's picked them all, and dropped them down 

Into the meadows of the town. 

— Frank Dempster Sherman. 





LESSON II. 








Blend. 




1. won 


5. mmt 


9. i^i^m 


13. spi'der 


2. gr^at 


6. BruQ^ 


10. jumped 


14. KSb'grt 


3. S€6t8 


7. :^re^d8 


11. €all^d 


15. bat'tl^s 


4. eSjKch 


8. mu^^t 


12. Igs'sf^n 


16. him self 
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17. han^'ing 21. sol'diers 25. na'tiv^ 29. strand 

18. try'ing 22. watch'ing 26. bflrn^d 30. foj^t'steps 

19. ear'ry 23. bre^th^s 27. tflrn^d 31. wan'der- 

20. e nj^ugh' 24. hath 28. for'^i^ ing 




LONG time ago there was a king of 
the Scots called Robert Bruce. Bruce 
had fought the English in six battles 
and had lost them all 
One day he went into a barn to hide him- 
self from his enemies^ and he lay down on some 
straw to rest. 

At the top of the barn, near the roof, were 
two large beams of wood. On one of these 
beams a little spider had spun its web, and it 
was hanging down from the beam by one of the 
threads. 
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Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 

— Sir Walter Scott. 



LESSON III. 

Five Peas in a Pod. 

Part I. 
Blekd. 

1. passed 12. trav'61 23. ex cla^m^d' 

2. stra^^Ht 13. hSp'p^n 24. sM'den ly 

3. slipji^d 14. mo'ment 25. €6m'pa ny 

4. sup posf^' 15. sge'ond 26. pe^'-shoj^t er 

5. pgr haps' 16. roU'ing 27. ex Set'ly 

6. ygl'lo^ 17. pr'rgt 28. ^gr't^in ly 

7. hu'man 18. eSp'tiv^ 29. dgl'I eat^ 

8. p6ck'6t 19. wom'an 30. pro vid'ed 

9. jack'et 20. p6r form' 31. aui'gt ly 

10. o'p^n^d 21. sup port' 32. pa'ti^nt ly 

1 1. far'tbest 22. [fcSyl^Jit'f ul 33. s6p'a rat ed 
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^HERE were once five peas in one shell. 
They were green, the shell was green, and 
so they thought that the whole world must 
be green also. The shell grew, and the 
])eas grew, and sat all in a row. The sun 
fshone without and warmed the shell, and 
the peas as they sat there grew bigger and 
bigger, and more thoughtful, for they felt 
there must be something for them to do. 

^*Are we to sit here forever?" asked one. *^ Shall 
we not become hard by sitting so long ? It seems to 
me there must be something outside." 

As weeks passed by, the peas became yellow, and 
the shell became yellow. 

''All the w^orld is turning yellow, I suppose," said 
they, — and perhaps they were right. 

Suddenly they felt a pull at the shell ; it was torn 
off and held in human hands, then slipped into the 
pocket of a jacket in company with other full pods. 

''Now the pod will soon be opened," said one, — 
just what they all wanted. 

" I should like to know which of us will travel 
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farthest/' said the smallest of the five ; ^' we shall 
soon see now/' 

** What is to happen will happen," said the 
largest pea. 

Crack went the shell as it burst, and the five peas 
rolled out into the bright sunshine. There they lay 




in a chiUVs hand. A boy 
was holding them tightly, 
and said they were fine peas 
for his pea-shooter. He put 
one in and shot it out. 

*^ Now I am flying into the wide world," said the 
pea ; *' catch me if you can." And he was gone in a 
moment. 
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** I/' said the second, *' intend to fly straight to 
the sun. That is a shell that shows itself plainly, and 
it will suit me exactly." And away he went. 

** We will go to sleep wherever we find ourselves,'' 
said the next two^ '' we shall still be rolling onwards." 
And they did certainly fall on the ground, and roll 
about before they got into the pea-shooter ; but they 
were put in for all that. '' We shall go farther than 
the others," said they. 

'' What is to happen will happen," exclaimed the 
last, as he was shot out of the pea-shooter. As he 
spoke he flew up against an old board under a garret 
window, and fell into a little crack, which was almost 
filled with moss and soft earth. The moss closed round 
him, and there he lay, a captive indeed, but not unseen 
by God. 

'' What is to happen will happen," said he to 
himself. 

Within the little garret lived a poor woman, who 
went out to clean stoves, chop wood into small pieces, 
and perform other kinds of hard work. 

No matter how hard she worked, she was always 
poor, and at home in the garret lay her only daughter. 
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not quite grown up, and very delicate and weak. For 
a whole year she had kept her bed. 

'' She is going to her little sister/' said the woman ; 
'* I had but the two children, and it was not an easy 
thing to support both of them. The good God helped 
me in my work, but He took one of them to Himself. 
I would gladly keep the other that was left to me, 
but I suppose they are not to be separated, and my 
sick girl will very soon go to her sister above.'' 

But the sick girl still stayed where she was. Quiet 
and patient she lay all the day long, while her mother 
was away from home at her work. 



The Four Sweet Months. 

First April, she with mellow showers, 

Opens the way for early flowers; 

Then after her comes smiling May, 

In a more rich and sweet array; 

Next enters June, and brings us more 

Gems than those two that went before; 

Then, lastly, July comes, and she 

More wealth brings in than all those three. 

— Herrick. 
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LESSON IV. 

Five Peas in a Pod. 

Part II. 
Blend. 

1. flx^d 12. bro'k^n 23. dlrt'y 

2. dra^n 13. dgyl^li'ter 24. re'al ly 

3. propped 14. spo'k^n 25. in'v^ lid 

4. ra^g^d 15. spar'kling 26. fgs'ti val 

5. gar'ly 16. sln'gl^ 27. che^r'fully 

6. gar'den 17. ma|d'^n 28. pe^' ten drils 

7. a mu§^' 18. blgss'ed 29. He^v'^n ly 

8. biid'ding 19. an'ggl 30. re mgm'ber^d 

9. be l^evf 20. gut'ter 31. pe^' bl6s s^m 

10. thnv'ing 21. pi'g^on 32. Sc'tu al ly 

11. pl6fi§'ant 22. car'ri^d 33. remark'ablf^ 

Spring came, and one morning early the sun shone 
brightly through the little window and threw his rays 
over the floor of the room. Just as the mother was 
going to her work, the sick girl fixed her eyes on the 
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lowest pane of the window. '' Mother," she exclaimed, 
*' what can that little green thing be that peeps in at 
the window ! It is moving in the w4nd ! '' 

The mother stepped to the window and half opened 
it. **0h!" she said, *' there is actually a little pea 
which has taken root and is putting out its green 
leaves. How could it have got into this crack ! Well, 
now, here is a little garden for you to amuse yourself 
with.'' So the bed of the sick girl was drawn nearer 
to the window, that she might see the budding plant. 

** Mother, I believe I shall get well," said the sick 
child in the evening ; '' the sun has shone in here so 
bright and warm to-day, and the little pea is thriving 
so well. I shall get better, too, and go out into the 
warm sunshine again." 

'* God grant it ! " said the mother. She propped up 
with a little stick the green plant which had given her 
child such pleasant hopes of life, so that it might not 
be broken by the winds. She tied a piece of string to 
the window sill and to the upper part of the frame, so 
that the pea tendrils might twine round it when the 
plant became tall enough. It fairly shot up ; indeed it 
might almost be seen to grow from day to day. 
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** Now, really, here is a flower coming, " said the 
mother one morning, and at last she began to hope 
that her little sick daughter might get well. She re- 
membered that for some time the child had spoken 
more cheerfully, and during the last few days had 
raised herself in bed in the morning to look with 
sparkling eyes at her little garden which held only a 
single pea plant. 

A week afterward the invalid sat up a whole hour 
for the first time, feeling quite happy by the open 
window in the warm sunshine, while outside grew the 
little plant, and on it a pink pea blossom in full bloom. 
The little maiden bent down and gently kissed the 
delicate leaves. This day was to her like a festival. 

'' Our Heavenly Father Himself has planted that 
pea, and made it grow, to bring joy to you and hope to 
me, my blessed child,'' said the happy mother, and she 
smiled at the flower, as if it had been an angel from 
God. 

But what became of the other peas ? Why, the one 
which flew out into the wide world, and said, *^ Catch 
me if you can," fell into a gutter on the roof of a house 
and ended his travels in the crop of a pigeon. The two 
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lazy. ones were carried quite as far, for they also were 
eaten by pigeons, so they were at least of some use ; but 
the fourth, who wanted to reach the sun, fell intp a sink, 
and lay there in the dirty water for days and weeks. 

The young maiden, standing at the open garret win- 
dow with sparkling eyes and the rosy hue of health on 
her cheeks, folded her thin hands over the pea blossom, 
and thanked God for what He had done. 

— Adapted from Hans Christian Andersen. 



LESSON V. 
The Wise Fairy. 

Blend. 

1. r^iigh 8. dis'taffs 15. stu'pid 22. gold'ffn 

2. dlk0 9. dijUch'er 16. e^un'trjr 23. blgss'ing 

3. staked 10. pas'tures 17. dig'ging 24. rg^'y 

4. flax 11. plSsh'ing 18. shin'ing 25. north'ward 

5. Quef^r 12. saj'm'on 19. chll'drgn 26. southward 

6. fMr'y 13. jew'els 20. stran'gest 27. fr^end'less 

7. trusty 14. stok^ 21. pefplf^ 28. lon^'some 

29. Jtnef -def^p 30. pa'ti^nt ly 
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Once, in a rough, wild country, 

On the other side of the sea. 
There lived a dear little fairy. 

And her home was in a tree. 
A dear little, queer little fairy. 

And as rich as she could be. 

To northward and to southward. 

She could overlook the land, 
And that was why she had her house 

In a tree, you understand. 
For she was the friend of the friendless. 

And her heart was in her hand. 

And when she saw poor women 

Patiently, day by day. 
Spinning, spinning, and spinning 

Their lonesome lives away. 
She would hide in the flax of their distaffs 

A lump of gold, they say. 

And when she saw poor ditchers. 

Knee-deep in some wet dike. 
Digging, digging, and digging. 
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To their very graves, belike, 
She would hide a shining lump of gold 

Where their spades would be sure to strike. 

And when she saw poor children 
Their goats from the pastures take. 

Or saw them milking and milking, 
Till their arms were ready to break. 

What a splashing in their milking-pails 
Her gifts of gold would make ! 

Sometimes in the night, a fisher 

Would hear her sweet low call. 
And all at once a salmon of gold 

Eight out of his net would fall ; 
But what I have to tell you 

Is the strangest thing of all. 

If any ditcher, or fisher. 

Or child, or spinner old, 
Bought shoes for his feet, or bread to eat. 

Or a coat to keep from the cold, 
The gift of the good old fairy 

Was always trusty gold. 
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But if a ditcher, or fisher, 

Or spinner, or child so gay, 
Bought jewels, or wine, or silks so fine. 

Or staked his treasure at play. 
The fairy's gold in his very hold 

Would turn to a lump of clay. 

So, by and by the people 

Got open their stupid eyes : 
'' We must learn to spend to some good end,'' 

They said, '* if we are wise ; 
'Tis not in the gold we waste or hold, 

That a golden blessing lies." 

— Alice Gary. 



A Spring Morning. 

The year's at the spring. 

And day's at the morn ; 
Morning's at seven ; 

The hillside's dew-pearled ; 
The lark's on the wing; 

The snail's on the thorn ; 
God's in his heaven — 

All's right with the world. 



— Robert Browning. 
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T.F.SSON VI. 






James Watt 


and the Teakettle. 








Blend. 




1. 


W^tt 


8. on'ly 


15. Im'f^n 


22. try'ing 


2. 


6180 


9. began' 


16. twgn'ty 


23. mak'ing 


3. 


dto^j^ 


10. clgv'er 


17. hg^v'y 


24. ki]Kch'0n 


4. 


ste^iu 


11. grant 


18. replied' 


25. noth'ing 


5. 


quit0 


12. sil'ly 


19. en'gin^s 


26. laughed 


6. 


w5rk 


13. boil'ing 


20. wheals 


27. rat'tling 


7. 


just 


14. jil'ways 


21. nam^d 


28. hun'dred 






29. strSn'gest 


30. te^'kettl^ 



A boy named James Watt was once sitting by the 
fire in his mother's kitchen. As his mother put the 
kettle on to boil, to make tea, she said to her son, 
'' Now Jamie, my lad, watch the kettle, and see that 
it does not boil over.'' 

Jamie said, ''All right, mother; I will watch it for 
you." 

By and by the kettle began to sing. Now Jamie was 
a clever boy, and he was always trying to find out all 
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he could about things. So he said to himself, '' What 
makes the kettle sing?'' And he sat thinking and 
thinking about it till his mother came in. 




JAMES WATT STUDYING THE STEAM. 

Then he said to her, '' Mother, there is a giant in 
that kettle.'' 

His mother only laughed at him, and said, '' Oh, you 
silly boy, how could there be a giant -in that little 
kettle? There is nothing in it but boiling water." 
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*' Ah ! but there is something else in it. There is 
a giant in it. Listen, and you will hear him rattling 
the lid, and making the kettle sing. 

**My giant likes to be kept shut in. He is always 
strongest then. If that lid were twenty times as heavy, 
he could lift it, and make it dance about all the same.'' 

'' And what may be the name of your fine giant, 
Jamie?" said his mother, laughing at him again. 

'' I will very soon tell you that,'' replied Jamie. 
**His name is Steam; and he is stronger than a hun- 
dred horses." 

Little James Watt was right. When he grew to be 
a man, he made big, strong engines. And when people 
asked him what would make his engines work, he said, 
**The steam will do that for me." 

But James Watt's engines could only stand still and 
do their work. They could not run along upon wheels. 

— Selected. 



Have more than thou showest. 
Speak less than thou knowest. 
Lend less than thou owest. 

— Shakespeare. 
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LESSON VII. 
The Siate Pencil's Story. 

Blend. 

12. p^gQ'gs 

13. nSr'ro^ 

14. pock'gt 

15. bro'k^n 

16. mar'bl^s 

17. stick'y 

18. ne^l'ther 

19. -^rit'ing 

20. lon'ger 

21. afraid' 

22. washed 
34. slate' pencil 

I am a slate pencil. At one time I lived under the 
ground in the dark. One day some men came and 
began to dig a hole in the ground. They called this 
hole a slate quarry, and there they found a nice lump 
of soft slate. 



1. plag^d 

2. smQ0th 

3. tftrn^d 

4. I^nif^ 

5. thoyl^li 

6. mim 

7. throyl^ji 

8. wOrth 

9. rg^d^ 

10. b6t't6m 

11. quar'ry 



23. rath'er 

24. ba's^n 

25. big'ger 

26. Fri'day 

27. dr^'ful 

28. pulled 

29. mas'ter 

30. won'der 

31. dLrt^ 

32. shSp'man 

33. aft er no5?in' 
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'' Ah! '' they said, '' this is a fine piece; it will make 
very good slate pencils.'' 

So the lump of slate, of which I was part, was taken 
out, and cut up into long, narrow pieces. Each piece 
was made quite round. After being made sharp at one 
end, we were placed in a box, and sent to a shop. 

I was wondering where I should get to next, when 
little Fred Brown came into the shop. 

He said to the shopman, ** Will you please give me 
a cent's worth of slate pencils?" The shopman gave 
him two pencils, and I was one of them. 

Tom Jones was standing at the door, so Fred said, 
'' Tom, here is a pencil for you," and gave me to him. 
'* Thank you," said Tom. 

I had been thinking how nice I looked — so smooth 
and clean. But Tom had been playing with tar ; you 
know what that does to your hands. He turned me 
over in his hands, and soon I was quite black. Oh 
dear! I did not look at all nice then. 

Tom put me into his pocket, beside a broken knife, 
three marbles, a piece of string, some sticky candy, and a 
dirty cloth. How would you like to be put close to such 
things ? You would not like it at all, and neither did I. 
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When we got to school, Tom pulled out his slate 
cloth, and out I fell. I got a bad knock, but I did not 
break. 

I did some very good writing that afternoon, though 
I was rather sticky. The master said, *'Very good, 
Tom ; but you should keep your pencil clean.'' I 
thought so, too. That night he wasted me in a basin 
of water; but as he put me into his pocket again, I 
was soon as dirty as ever. 

At the bottom of Tom's pocket there was a tiny hole, 
which grew bigger every day. On Friday, I fell through 
this hole, and was broken into two pieces. The smaller 
piece Tom gave to a boy, and I never saw that part of 
me again. 

Next day, he gave what was left of me to his sister, 
who is a careful little girl. She has me yet, though I 
become smaller every week. I am afraid I cannot live 
much longer: but I have tried to do my work well. 

— Selected. 
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LESSON VIII. 



orange 



Blend. 

1. blinks 8. roll'ing 15. cold'er 

2. nurs0 9. dy'ing 16. can'dl^ 

3. bOrns 10. fa'ther 17. jol'ly 

4. :&ick 11. sil'ver 18. froz'^n 

5. breath 12. win'ter 19. rejn'de^r 26. fl'ery 

6. br^jlst 13. win'try 20. ex plor^' 27. bloj^d'-red 

7. west'grn 14. frost'y 21. e^un'tri^s 28. shiv'ering 

29. na'kedness 30. €6m'f5rter 



22. pep'per 

23. abr6)ld' 

24. wed'ding 

25. luU'aby 



1. Lullaby. 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the westei'n sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 

Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go. 
Come from the dying moon, and blow. 
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Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps. 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 

Father will come to thee soon; 
Kest, rest, on mother's breast, 

Father will come to thee soon ; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest. 
Silver sails all out of the west. 

Under the silver moon;' 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 

— Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

2. Winter Time. 

Late lies the wintry sun a-bed, 

A frosty, fiery sleepy-head ; 

Blinks but an hour or two ; and then, 

A blood-red orange, sets again. 

Before the stars have left the skies, 
At morning in the dark I rise ; 
And shivering in my nakedness. 
By the cold candle, bathe and dress. 
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SLEEP. DEAR CHILD I 



HOHBNBIRO 
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Close by the jolly fire I sit 
To warm my frozen bones a bit; 
Or with a reindeer-sled explore 
The colder countries round the door. 

When to go out my nurse doth wrap 
Me in my comforter and cap; 
The cold wind burns my face, and blows 
Its frosty pepper up my nose. 

Black are my steps on silver sod ; 
Thick blows my frosty breath abroad; 
And tree and house, and hill and lake. 
Are frosted like a wedding cake. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 
From " A Child's Garden of Verges," 
by permission of Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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LESSON IX. 
Blend. 

1. frin^d 12. ayl'tumyt 23. erect' 

2. sii'mae|i 13. milk'we^d .24. dus'ters 

3. plg^g'ant 14. stor^'hous^ 25. lis'^^n^d 

4. p6r haps' 15. blSnk'ets 26. eon tent'ed 
6. v6l'v6t 16. ggn'fi^ns 27. b^^u'ttful 

6. In'dians 17. ne|^|i'b5r 28. goW'^inrSd 

7. eoror^d 18. moun't^ins 29. f^m'Ily 

8. sti^t'ed 19. pgt'als 30. rel'attv^ 

9. leflf'lets 20. Bry'ant 31. trav'gl ers 

10. fasjK'^n 21. bl6s'sdm 32. unit'ed 

11. eSm'pound 22. hgfiv'^n's 33. afternQ^n' 

34. med'i ^inf^ 35. fun'nel-shap^d 

1 . Miss Sumach. 

" Good morning," said Miss Milkweed Seed as she 
stopped in front of Miss Sumach's home, where the 
wind had blown her. 
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*'I should think you would be tired staying up 
on that bush all the time. Just see how I go flying 

around the country in my white 
silk dress. You, poor thing, 
stay up there with your broth- 
ers and sisters, and never have 
a chance to get about and see 
the world." 

Miss Sumach looked down 
on Miss Milkweed Seed, smiled, 
and said, *' Oh ! I have a pleas- 
ant time where I am. I shall 
stay here for a time, then per- 
haps I shall leave when the cold comes. But some 
of my brothers and sisters may stay here all winter. 

**Do you see what a lovely coat I have? It is 
of red velvet, and I wear it to keep my little brown 
seed warm. You fly about; but I am round, and if 
I fall, I shall roll until I find a place to make my 
bed for the winter. 

** Some people like to eat me. If you taste me, 

you will find that I am sour; but children like that. 

**Many years ago, the Indians used to come to 



THE SUMACH. 
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me to get red paint to paint their faces when they 
were going to have a war dance. The color of this 
lovely red coat of mine just suited them. 

*'My leaves are rather large. Each leaf has one 
large stem with many leaflets fastened to it. A leaf 
made up of leaflets is called a compound leaf. 

Ml have many leaves on my bush, and in the 
autumn they are almost like my coat in color. Now 
that they have put on their bright dresses, they will 
soon leave me.'^ 

'*Dear me,'' said Miss Milkweed Seed, ''you seem 
to be quite contented as you are ; but as for me, I 
must be going. Good-by." And off she went with 
Mr. Wind, who came along just then. 

From her high perch. Miss Sumach watched Miss 
Milkweed Seed as she flew up, up over the country. 

*' I was made too heavy to fly,'' said Miss Sumach, 
*' and I am glad to be here on this tall bush with my 
brothers and sisters. Soon some of us will drop and 
roll into our winter bed in Mother Earth's storehouse. 
There we shall be covered with two or three blankets 

to keep us warm." —Frances Strong. 

From «A11 the Year Round," 
by permission of Ginn & Company. 
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2. The Gentian. 

NE day in the fall, a young gentian peeped out 
to see what its neighbors were like. It 
• found many little people near, who had 
lost their bright, beautiful dresses. 
3^,.^J™^^ . A goldenrod that stood not far away said, 
How do you do. Gentian ? You are late in shelv- 
ing your pretty blue dress. Will you please tell me 
about your family? I have heard that you have a 
very large one.'' 

The gentian drew up its head, and, looking at 
the goldenrod, said, " Yes, my family is large. We 
live in all sorts of places. Some of my people live 
in cold countries, and others live in very hot ones. 
Some of my relatives live on high mountains, and 
travelers always stop to gather them, they are so 
beautiful. 

^* I am a fringed gentian. My stem is round and 
smooth, and I have one single large flower. 

*'The petals of my flower are united, making a 
funnel-shaped crown. There is a beautiful fringe on 
these petals. 
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'^ Bryant says of me — 

'' ' Thou blossom, bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven's own blue.' 

'' My flower does not stay open all day. It closes 
in the afternoon. 

'' I have a bitter juice, and am sometimes used in 
making medicine. 

'' Not far away you will see some of my sisters. 
They are closed gentians. I once knew a little girl 
who kept some of the closed gentians in water for three 
days, watching for them to open ; but they never open. 

'' The closed gentian has an erect stem with smooth 
leaves. The flower grows in clusters. The crown is 
pale blue. Sometimes you may find white ones. The 
closed gentian grows in rich, moist places.'' 

The goldenrod listened to hear some more. As it 
did not hear anything, it looked around and found that 
the gentian had folded its pale blue dress, and had 

gone to rest. —Frances Strong. 

From "All the Year Round," 
by permission of Ginn & Company. 
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T.FRSON X. 












Stephenson 










Blend. 






1. aue^n 


9. 


G^org^ 


17. gro^n 


25. 


lift'ing 


2. lov^d 


10. 


Jam^g 


18. ask^d 


26. 


pe0'p¥ 


3. stSpp^d 


11. 


W^tt 


19. £hll'ip 


27. 


en^ti^' 


4. ground 


12. 


aii[t^ 


20.sordier 


28. 


fann'er 


5. hast 


13. 


tayi^Ht 


21. clgv'er 


29. 


larg'er 


6. thou 


14. 


y^iin^ 


22. bat'tl^ 


30. 


twgn'ty 


7. WQ]ind 


15. 


jSbs 


23. ggn'tl^ 


31. 


tajk'ing 


8. heard 


16. 


mim 


24. s6r'r5^ 


32. 


pir'ent 


33. co^l'pit 


34. 


gv'er y 


b6d5r 


35. 


ste^m' gn ^<^ 



1. Sir Philip and the Soldier. 

The English Queen Bess or Elizabeth, as she is 
generally called, had a great many men to help her, and 
do things for her. One of them was Sir Philip Sidney. 
Everybody loved Sir Philip, because he was so clever, 
and gentle, and good.- 
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Once Queen Bess sent her soldiers into another land 
to fight, and Sir Philip went with them. In the battle 
Sir Philip's horse was killed. Then he said, ** Bring 
me another horse ; '' and he went on fighting. 

Soon a ball hit him on the leg, and hurt him very 
much. His men were sorry; and they took hold of 
his horse to lead him off the 
field. As they were going 
along, Sir Philip asked for 
a drink of water, and they 
stopped to get it for him. 

As he was lifting the 
cup to his lips, he saw a 
poor soldier lying on the 
ground very much hurt, and 
he had no one to get him a 
drink. Sir Philip put down 
the cup without drinking a 
drop. **Here, my poor fellow,'' he said, ^' drink this; 
for thou hast more need of it than I have." 

Brave Sir Philip died of his wound. Queen Bess 
and her friends were all very sorry, and they often used 
to talk of Sir Philip's kind deed to the poor soldier. 

— Selected. 
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2. George, the Little Pit Boy. 

You have heard about James Watt, and how he 
found out how to make steam engines. I am now 
going to tell you about another boy, who grew up to 

be quite as clever as 
James Watt. 

The other boy's name 

was George Stephenson. 

His father and mother 

were very poor people, 

and he was never taught 

to read and write, when 

he was a little boy. 

When very, very young, George had to work to help 

his parents. At first he used to go into the fields, and 

watch cows, and do other little jobs for a farmer. 

Close by where George lived, there was a coalpit. 
The coal was lifted out of the pit by one of the engines 
that James Watt made. Whenever he could, George 
used to watch this engine at work. * He thought to 
himself, '^I wish I knew enough to run an engine.'^ 




STEPHENSON'S ENGINE, THE "ROCKET." 
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When he grew older, George got his wish, and 
became an engineer. By this time, he had taught 
himself to read. He liked best to read about the 
engines that James Watt had made. 

At last George said to himself, *' I will try to make 
an engine that will run along upon wheels. '^ So he 
tried and tried, and at last he was able to make one. 
It could go twenty miles an hour. 

Then everybody was talking about George and his 
engine. They said, '' What a clever man little George 
the pit boy has grown to be ! '' 

So whenever we see an engine at work, we must 
think of the two clever boys, James and George. 

— Selected. 




A MODERN LOCOMOTIVE. 
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LESSON XL 
The Magic Swan. 

Part I. 
Blend. 

1. swg,n 13. Pe'ter 25. pgr's^n 

2. y^u^ 14. gl'der 26. n6^'ing 

3. wOrld 15. wom'an 27. pe^'pl^ 

4. ti^uch^d 16. tr^iiii'bl^s 28. prin'ggss 

5. €a#|it 17. eii0ii^' 29. for'ward 

6. 8traJ!^^t 18. for'tiin^ 30. eov'er^d 

7. Ip^sj^d 19. fm'qf 31. Liir'rl^d 

8. se^z^d 20. yon'der 32. chim'n^^ 

9. scre^mffd 21. fas'^ffn^d 33. drgjid'ful 

10. clothes 22. e&^'ful 34. bit'terly 

11. strgjKch^d 23, fg^th'ers 35. sgv'eral 

12. mag'ic 24. fln'ger 36. distflrb'ing 

37. pgar'tre^ 

Once upon a time there was a youth, named Peter. 

He had two elder brothers, who were very unkind to 
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him, and often made him wish that he had never been 
born. One day, .when he was in the wood gathering 
sticks and crying bitterly, a little old woman came up 
to him, and asked him what was the matter; and he 
told her all his troubles. 

'' Come, my good youth,'' said the old dame, ''is not 
the world wide enough ? Why do you not set out and try 
your fortune somewhere else ? I will tell you what you 
must do, for I have taken a fancy to you, and I am sure 
you will not forget me when you are rich and great.'' 

Peter said that he would not; and the old woman 
went on : '' This evening at sunset go to yonder pear- 
tree. Under it you will find a man lying asleep, and 
a beautiful swan will be fastened to the tree close to 
him. You must be careful not to wake the man, but 
you must unfasten the swan and take it away with you. 
You will find that every one will fall in love with its 
fine feathers, and you must let any one who likes pull 
out a feather. But as soon as the swan feels as much 
as a finger on it, it will scream out, and then you must 
say, * Swan, hold fast ! ' 

''Then the hand of the person who has touched the 
swan will be held fast, and nothing will set it free, 
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unless you touch it with this little stick which I will 
give you. When you have caught several people in 
this way, lead them straight on with you. You will 
come to a big town where a princess lives who has 
never been known to laugh. If you can only make 
her laugh your fortune is made; then I beg you will 
not forget your old friend.'' 

Peter again said he would not, and at sunset he 
went to the tree which the old woman had pointed out. 
The man lay there fast asleep, and a beautiful swan 
was fastened to the tree beside him by a red cord. 
Peter loosed the bird, and led it away with him, with- 
out disturbing its master. 

He walked on with the swan for some time, and 
came at last to a yard where some men were at work. 
They were all pleased with the bird's fine feathers; 
and one forward youth, who was covered with clay 
from head to foot, called out, *' Oh, if only I had one 
of those feathers, how happy I should be ! " 

*'Pull one out, then," said Peter, kindly; and the 
youth seized one from the bird's tail. The swan 
screamed, and Peter called out, **Swan, hold fast!" 
and, do what he would, the poor youth could not get 
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away his hand. The more he howled the more the 
others laughed, till a girl, who had been washing 
clothes in a stream close by, hurried up to see what 




PETER AND HIS BEAUTIFUL SWAN. 



was the matter.. When she saw the poor boy fastened 
to the swan, she felt so sorry for him that she stretched 
out her hand to free him. 
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The bird screamed. *'Swan, hold fast!" cried 
Peter, and the girl was caught also. When Peter had 
gone on for a bit they met a chimney-sweep, who 
laughed loudly over the strange troop, and asked the 
girl what she was doing. 

'*0h, dearest John," said the girl, ''give me your 
hand, and set me free from this dreadful young man." 

'' I will, if that is all you want," said the sweep, 
and he gave the girl his hand. The bird screamed. 
*' Swan, hold fast ! " said Peter, and the chimney-sweep 
was added to the troop. 
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LESSON XII. 

The Magic Swan. 

Part II. 
Blend. 

1. glii^d 10. eaiis^ 19. hiig'band 28. bflrn'ing 

2. graspj^d 11. vil'la^^ 20. tow'ers 29. van'islij^d 

3. foylr^ 12. dlrt'y 21. sLrv'^nts 30. rcQr'al 

4. se^z^d 13. par'ty 22. ear'riftgf^ 31. eas'jKl^ 

5. for^^d 14. mayor 23. ea'pers 32. majfOr gs^ 

6. front 15. fo|^l'ish 24. or'der^d 33. won'der ful 
?'. bflrst 16. an'gry 25. d^^H'ter 34. de li^'ed 

8. stepped 17. poViQ^' 26. prSm'is^d 35. fol'lo^ers 

9. chg^gff 18. in'siilt 27. thou'gand 36. housff'kej^per 

They soon came to a village where a fair was being 
held. A clown was just doing his tricks. He opened 
his eyes wide when he saw the three fastened to the 
swan's tail. "Have you gone raving mad, Blackie?" 
he asked; as well as he could for laughing. 

"It's no laughing matter," the sweep replied. 
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'' This girl has hold of me so tightly that I feel as if 
I were glued to her. Do set me free, like a good clown, 
and I will do you a good turn some day.'' 

The clown at once grasped the dirty hand. The 
bird screamed. ''Swan, hold fast!'' called out Peter, 
and the clown became the fourth of the party. 

Now, in the crowd was the mayor of the village, 
who was much put out by what he thought nothing but 
a foolish trick. So angry was he that he seized the 
clown by the hand and tried to tear him away, in 
order to hand him over to the police. Then the bird 
screamed, and Peter called out, ''Swan, hold fast!" 
and the mayor was fastened to the rest. 

The mayoress, a long thin stick of a woman, mad 
at the insult done to her husband, seized his free arm 
and tore at it with all her might; and she, too, was 
forced to join the rest. After this, no one else had any 
wish to join them. 

Soon Peter saw the towers of the town in front of 
him. A coach came out, in which was seated a young 
lady as beautiful as the day, but with a very sad face. 
No sooner had she seen the crowd fastened to the 
swan's tail than she burst into laughter, in which 
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she was joined by all her servants and ladies-in- 
waiting. 

'' The princess has laughed at last ! '^ they all cried 
with joy. She stepped out of her carriage to look more 
closely at the wonderful sight, and laughed again at the 
capers which the people cut. She ordered her carriage 
to be turned round, and drove slowly back into the 
town, never taking her eyes oflf Peter and his train. 

When the king heard that his daughter had laughed, 
he was more than delighted, and had Peter and his 
followers brought before him. When he saw them he 
laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks. 

'' My good friend, '^ he said to Peter, '^do you know 
what I promised the person who could make the prin- 
cess laugh ? '^ 

*'No, I do not,'' said Peter. 

'' Then I will tell you," answered the king ; ** a thou- 
sand gold crowns, or a piece of land. Which will you 
choose?'' 

Peter said that he would have the land. Then he 
touched the youth, the girl, the sweep, the clown, the 
mayor, and the mayoress with his little stick, and 
they were all free again, and ran away home as if a 
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fire were burning behind them; and their flight gave 
rise to more laughing. 

Then the princess felt moved to stroke the swan. 
The bird screamed, '' Swan, hold fast! '' called out Peter, 
and so he won the princess for his bride. But the 
swan flew up into the air, and vanished in the blue sky. 

Peter now became a very great man indeed ; but he 
did ,not forget the little old woman who had been the 
cause of all his good fortune, and he made her head 
housekeeper to him and his royal bride in their grand 

castle. — Adapted from the " Green Fairy Book," by Andrew Lang. 

Published by Longmans, Green, & Co. 



The Laugh of a Child- 

I love it, I love it, the laugh of a child, 
Now rippling and gentle, now merry and wild; 
Kinging out on the air with its innocent gush. 
Like the trill of a bird at the twilight's soft hush; 
Floating oflf on the breeze, like the tones of a bell, 
Or the music that dwells in the heart of a shell; 
Oh! the laugh of a child, so wild and so free. 
Is the merriest sound in the world for me. 

— Selected. 
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LESSON XIII. . 
Blend. 

1. pQj^ls 13. among' 25. sum'mer 

2. ttirpylj^ll 14. for'^ij^n 26. morn'ing 

3. shoiJd 15. cher'i-y 27. tin'gling 

4. M.m.^s 16. a,bri/>^d' 28. rob'ins 

5. tOrn^d 17. gSr'd^n 29. flo^'ing 

6. pl6|l§'^nt er 18. adorned' 30. shgp'jigrds 

7. Mack'bird 19. dim'pling 31. git'i^s 

8. gre^n'est 20. pe^'pl^ 32. clus'tering 

9. home'ward 21. tramp'ing 33. ej['ther 

10. ha'z^l 22. chll'dren 34. on'wlrd 

11. shad'o^ 23. far'ther 35. Off ■ 

12. mg^'o^ 24. frost'y 36. gro^n'-up 

37. look'ing-^ass 38. sto'i-^-boj^ks 

1. A Pleasant Way. 

Where the pools are bright and deep, 
"Where the gray trout lies asleep, 
Up the river and over the lea, — 
That's the way for Billy and me. 
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Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, — 
That's the way for Billy and me. 




pl!!i;pt 



Where the mowers mow the cleanest. 
Where the hay lies thickest, greenest, 
There to trace the homeward bee, — 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the hazel bank is steepest. 
Where the shadow lies the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, — 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

There let us walk, there let us play. 
Through the meadow, among the hay, 
Up the water and over the lea, — 
That's the way for Billy and me. 



— James Hogg. 
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2. Foreign Lands. 

Up into the cherry tree 

Who should climb but little me? 

I held the trunk with both my hands, 

And looked abroad on foreign lands. 

I saw the next door garden lie, 
Adorned with flowers, before my eye, 
And many pleasant places more 
That I had never seen before. 

I saw the dimpling river pass 
And be the sky's blue looking-glass; 
The dusty roads go up and down, 
With people tramping into town. 

If I could find a higher tree. 
Farther and farther I should see. 
To where the grown-up river slips 
' Into the sea among the ships — 

To where the roads on either hand 
Lead onward into fairy land. 
Where all the children dine at five. 
And all the playthings come alive. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 
From " A Child's Garden of Verses," 

by permission of Charles Scribuer's Sons. 
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3. Picture Books in Winter. 

Summer fading, winter comes — 
Frosty mornings, tingling thumbs, 
Window robins, winter ix)oks, 
And the picture story-books. 

Water now is turned to stone — 
Stone that I can walk upon; 
Still we find the flowing brooks, 
In the picture stoiy-books. 

All the pretty things put by. 

Wait upon the children's eye, 

Sheep and shepherds, trees and crooks, 

In the picture story-books. 

We may see how all things are 
Seas and cities, near and far, 
And the flying fairies' looks. 
In the picture story-books. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 
From " A Child's Garden of Verses,'* 
by permission of Charles Scribner*s Sons. 
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LESSON XIV. 
The First Thanksgiving. 

Part I. 



Mary Chilton Oceanus Hopkins 



1. dropped 

2. me^nt 

3. cro^^d 

4. Bufch 

5. whipped 

6. dressed 

7. clothes 

8. o'p^n^d 

9. pris'ons 

10. wOr'ship 

11. wag'on 



Blend. 

12. HSriand 

13. que^r'ly 

14. sta:angj^'ly 

15. eus'toms 

16. o'(56^n 

17. a mus0' 

18. an'e|iOr 

19. Plym'^iitii 

20. ashor^' 

21. Ie^p'-fr6g 

22. start'ed 



23. en^tigh' 

24. hld)^-and-8eek' 

25. cni'elly 

26. Pu'ritan 

27. Irierton 

28. Per'egrin^ 

29. hur'iying 

30. remem'ber 

31. Ma/'flower 

32. b^^u'tiful 

33. Unit'ed Statj^s 



Many, many years ago some people called Puritans 
lived in England. The king of their country would not 
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allow them to pray to God as they wished: He said 
they must offer the same prayers he did. When they 
said they would pray as they thought right, they were 
treated very cruelly. They were whipped and put 
into dark prisons, and some of them were even put to 
death. 

At last these people said, '' We'll move away from 
England, and go to a country where we can worship 
God as we think right.'' And they did move, not in 
a wagon as we do, but in a ship. It carried them away 
to a land called Holland. The little boys and girls who 
lived there were dressed very queerly, and they talked 
so strangely that the English boys and girls could not 
understand them. They were little Dutch children. 

The Dutch and the English children soon became 
good friends. In a little while Mary Chilton and Hope 
Allerton and all the other English children began to 
talk Dutch, and to play Dutch games. Indeed, they 
even cried because thev could not wear Dutch clothes. 

*'Dear me," said their fathers, *'this will never do. 
We want our children to be English, and to love 
England and her customs" — for these people still 
loved their country and their flag, just as we love 
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our own United States, and the red, white, and blue. 
"They say that over the ocean there is a country called 
America, where we can go and build houses like those 
we had at home, and where we can bring up our children 
to be English. Let us go to America.'' 

They secured two boats and started for America. 
One boat was too old and worn to cross the ocean. So 
all the people got on the other one, which was called 
the Mayflower^ and sailed away. 

This ship was very crowded. It rocked so that all 
the girls and boys grew tired, and wished that they 
could get off and play on the land. 

While they were on the ocean, two beautiful play- 
things came to amuse them. What do you think they 
were? Two dear little baby boys! All the little ones 
were as quiet and good as could be, so the mothers 
would trust them, and let them help take care of 
the babies. One baby was named Peregrine White, 
and the other was Oceanus Hopkins. 

At last, one day the children ran to the babies, 
crying out, '' Oh, you dear babies, we're going to get 
out of the boat, and go on the land once more! We 
can see it now, away off. We'll all get into the little 
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boat, and our fathers will take us ashore. What fun 
we'll have playing tag, and leap-frog, and hide-and- 
seek ! '' The babies opened their eyes and crowed. 
They did not know what land meant. 

The next day the sailors furled all the sails, and 

dropped anchor near the land. All the fathers got into 

^^^y^^^ the little boat, and rowed to the shore to 

^^^Sm ^ee what the place was like. In a little 

I'l'^I^^ SL while they came back and 

■ t^^ ^ ^^ ^^g^^^ ^^^iJ i called out, '*Come, children, 

^ ^I^^^ ^^^A^^ ^^ we will take you ashore.'' 

^^^^^^mSmiJItJ.- .-. - Such a hurrying as there 

PEREGRINE WHITES CRADLE. ^^g ^^ g^^ J^tO thC boat ! 

In a few minutes off they started. Mary Chilton stood 
up ready to jump ashore as soon as the boat got near 
enough. 

Back and forth the little boat went, until all the 
boys and girls, and the men and women, were brought 
from the ship. It was a bitter cold day, but they did 
not mind the cold. '* It's so good to be on land again," 
cried Mary Chilton; ^^we don't care if we haven't any 
houses or fires." 

'*We will build houses," said the fathers. '*And 
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we will help," said the boys. The babies crowed, as 
if to say, " We'll help, too." 

The place where they landed was named Plymouth. 
I want you to remember that. 

LESSON XV. 

The First Thanksgiving. 

Part II. f 

Blend. 

1. mon^s 10. dang^d 19. hous^'- 27. In'di an 

2. laughed 11. PH'grims work 28. but'terfli^s 

3. sho^^d 12. Mv'el^d 20. par'ty 29. pota'to^s 

4. eqi^l 13. Sr'ro^s 21. invlt^' 30. togeth'er 

5. wo^ds 14. sgt'tlers 22. ar rivj^d' 31. e'v)iln ings 

6. helped 15. wel'come 23. last'ed 32. hSl'iday 

7. raised 16. planfed 24. na'ti^n 33. Pr6§'Ident 

8. ge^s^ 17. siim'mer 25. grate'ful 34. gov'gm Or 

9. church 18. col'Sr^d 26. vig'It Sr 35. Hg^v'^n ly 

In a few months there were little homes made of 
logs. Soon there was a church, too. It was a Puritan 
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church, and the boys and girls were little Puritans. 

Sometimes they were called Pilgrims, because they had 

traveled about to find a land where they could be free 

and happy. 

One day a visitor came to see the Pilgrims. He 

was an Indian. He had long, black hair. His dress 
was made of deerskin, and he had a bow 
and some arrows with which to shoot the 
birds and deer. He was very glad to see 
the white settlers, and said, '' Welcome, Eng- 
lishmen.'' He stayed all night, and went 
away in the morning. 

Soon he came back, and brought some 
friends with him. Peregrine was frightened, 
and cried when he first saw them. But he 
soon grew to know the Indians, and laughed 
and crowed when they ran races or played 

INDIAN WAR 

CLUB. tag with the children. 

When spring came, the Indians showed the Puritans 
where to find fish and how to catch eels. They planted 
corn for them, putting a fish in each hole to make the 
corn grow. 

All summer long the children were very happy. 
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There were beautiful wild flowers, and gay colored 
butterflies, and bright colored song birds in the cool 
woods where they played. 

But they did not play all the time. The boys 
helped to take care of the corn. The girls helped their 
mothers with the housework. 




PILGRIMS GOING TO CHURCH. 



When the summer was ended and all the corn and 
wheat and potatoes were gathered in, the Puritans said, 
**Let us have a Thanksgiving Day, and all together 
thank God. For it is He who made the sun shine, and 
the rain fall, and the corn grow.'' 
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Then said the Puritan mothers, *'Let us have a 
Thanksgiving party, and invite the Indians. We will 
cook something of everything raised on the farm, to 
show what we are thanking God for.'' The men shot 
deer and wild geese and turkeys for the dinner. 

At last Thanksgiving Day came. In the morning, 
everybody went to church. The boys and girls sat very 
still, and listened to all the minister said. Then they 
sang a song of thanks to God just as we do now. 

When the children got home from church, they 
found that the Indians had arrived. They had brought 
five large deer to help with the dinner. 

I think they must have had a fine time, for the 
party lasted three days. At each meal, before they ate 
anything, the Puritans and Indians thanked God. In 
the evenings, the Indians sang and danced. In the 
daytimes, they ran races and played games with the 
children. 

At last the party was over. When the Indians were 
going home, the Puritans said, ** Every year we will 
have a time to thank God for all He has done for us. 
You must come and help us thank Him.'' 

Each year the Puritans had their Thanksgiving 
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Day. When other people came to this country, they, 
too, said they would have a day of thanksgiving. So 
for nearly three hundred years has come the holiday the 
children love. 

Each year the President writes a letter to the people 
of the United States, telling them on what day the 
nation will give thanks for all the good that has come 
to it. 

Then the governor of each State writes to the people, 
telling them that on Thanksgiving Day he would like 
them to close their stores and to open their churches. 
''Go to church,'' the letter says, '' and thank the Heav- 
enly Father for all His kindness to you. Remember 
that many people are poorer than you, and give what 
you can spare to them. For we want everybody to be 
happy and grateful on our thankful day." 

— From " Through the Year," by Anna M. Clyde and Lillian Wallace. 
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1. wOrld 

2. smiled 

3. €0us7n 

4. cre^'tures 

5. nel'ther 

6. wajk'ing 

7. cre^p'ing 

8. iin'cl^ 

9. cru'el 
10. Ef fi^ 



LESSON XVI. 

The Earthworm. 
Part I. 
Blend. 

11. afraid' 

12. al'niost 

13. dropped 

14. fun'ny 

15. no'tig^ 

16. mo'ment 

17. point'ed 

18. round'ed 

19. sim'ply 

20. pur'posfS 



21. re^'s^n 

22. loud'ly 

23. usf^'ful 

24. garth 'wOrin 

25. €u'ri^us 

26. differ eng^ 

27. re mem'ber 

28. biir' rowing 

29. an'imals 

30. across' 



'* It is only a worm/' said Cousin Tom, as we were 
walking round the garden and saw an earthworm creep- 
ing across the path. He was about to put his foot 
upon it, when uncle said, ''Stop! Tom, do not be so 
cruel. Though it be but a worm, it is one of the most 
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useful things we have in the garden, and one of the 
most curious creatures in the world/' 

Turning to me, uncle said, *'Take it up in your 
hand, Effie, and let us look at if But I was half 
afraid to touch it. So uncle picked it up ; and, telling 
me that it would not hurt me, he asked me to hold it 
in my hand. 

Oh ! how cold, and damp, and soft its long, round 
body felt ! I almost dropped it at once. 

After looking at the earthworm for a short time, I 
said, '' Well, uncle, it is a 
funny creature. Which is 
its head, and which is its 
tail?'' 

'^ If you will notice for 
a moment," said uncle, 
'' you will see that one end an earthworm. 

of the worm is somewhat pointed, while the other is 
more rounded. The pointed end is the head." 

'*But the pointed end of a snail is its tail," cried 
Tom. '* Why should there be this difference, uncle, 
between an earthworm and a snail?" 

'' Simply because the worm burrows into the earth. 
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and a snail does not. A pointed head is much better 
for this purpose than a round one would be. You re- 
member that rats, moles, and other burrowing animals, 
have pointed heads/' 

**We cannot see its eyes or its ears, uncle,'' said I. 
Uncle smiled, and replied, *'Por the very good reason 
that it has no eyes or ears, Efl&e, nor even a nose." 

Tom laughed loudly at this. But the worm began 
to creep again, and I almost threw it down. 

** I see now/' said Tom, '' why birds so easily catch 
the earthworms. They can neither hear nor see the 
birds." 

'*It must have a mouth," said I, ''or it could not 
take any food.^' '' Oh yes," said uncle, *' it has a little 
round mouth, but no teeth." 
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LESSON XVII. 

The Earthworm. 

Pakt II. 

Blend. 

1. changf^ 11. Mp'p^ns 21. serdom 

2. sniQ^th 12. he^g^'hog 22. slo^'ly 

3. joined 13. 6s€ap0' 23. let'ters 

4. eaiis^d 14. fln'gers 24. Kob'grt 

5. sgrv^ 15! li^'ly 25. indeed' 

6. ear'ly 16. r^iigh'ness 26. tim'Id ly 

7. a mus^d' 17. lo^s'^ns 27. gar'den er 

8. pr6v'6rb 18. moisf^ns 28. sev'gral 

9. e&fich'mg 19. morn'ing 29. en'emT^s 
10. en^ii^' 20. chirdren 30. re'ally 

Tom and I were in the garden very early next 
morning, and uncle soon joined us. The gardener was 
busy at work, and we were amused to see several little 
birds standing near watching him. They were looking 
for the worms which his spade might turn up. 

*' Good morning, children," said uncle. ''The proverb 
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says the early bird catches the worm, so these little 
birds have come early in the hope of catching him. 
They know well enough that worms are seldom seen 
above ground during the day. For they come out only 
in the early morning, or after the birds have gone to 
roost, unless the gardener happens to dig them ouf 

'' Has the earthworm any enemies besides the birds, 
uncle? " asked Tom. '' Oh dear, yes! my boy," replied 
he. '' The hedgehog eats it, so do the mole and the frog.'' 

''Poor thing,'' said Tom. ''It has no chance of 
escape from them, because it creeps along so slowly." 

" Uncle," said I, " I am wondering how it gets along 
at all, since it has neither legs nor feet. The more we 
look at it, the more curious it seems." 

"Just take one up in your hand again, Effie," said 
uncle, " and draw your fingers lightly along its body." 

I did as uncle wished. I drew my fingers along its 
body very timidly ; and, in doing so, found that it felt 
a little rough, though it looked so smooth. Then uncle 
told us that the roughness was caused by very tiny 
hairs or spines, which serve the earthworm as feet, and 
thus help it to move along. 

Just at this time uncle left us while he went to get 
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the letters, asking Robert, the gardener, to tell us what 
more he could about the earthworm. 

'' Do you really think it is of any use? " said Tom. 
''Indeed I do," said he, ''for it loosens the earth, and 
makes the soil light and fine. Then the rain gets through 
it easily to moisten it and make the plants grow." 



— Selected. 
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LESSON XVIII. 
A Very Strange Plant. 

Blend. 



1. Strang^ 


11. 


btib'bl^s 


21. 


be 1/ev^' 


2. strung 


12. 


sim'plest 


22. 


non'sens^ 


3. ye^st 


13. 


tl'ny 


23. 


pa'pers 


4. doyl^li 


14. 


man'ner 


24. 


pajdch'work 


5. mass 


15. 


a part' 


25. 


morn'ing 


6. anllt 


16. 


mai^ ma' 


26. 


I de'as 


7. voiqff) 


17. 


ov'^n 


27. 


Mar'i on 


8. un'cl^ 


18. 


plgn'ty 


28. 


e^'ger ly 


9. stud'y 


19. 


tr^u'bl^ 


29. 


eu'rl ^us 


10. nio'ment 


20. 


Deb'by 


30. 


mi'cro seopj^ 
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'' I wish I could find Uncle Will/' said Marion, one 
hot July morning. 

'' Here I am in the study/' called a voice over the 
stairs. '' Come up, child ; I have something to show 
you.'' 

Marion ran eagerly up the stairs. Uncle Will was 
sitting at the table, his microscope before him. 

** Oh ! has the new microscope come ? " cried Marion ; 
'* and may I look through it? " 

**I have something on the slide for you this 
moment." 

^^ Oh, oh ! how queer I What is it. Uncle Will ? " 
'' What does it look like, Marion ? " 
** A lot of little bubbles strung together. What are 
they? Of course, they are not plants ! " 

''They are plants. They 
are yeast plants." 

'' Why, is yeast a plant?" 
''Yes, dear; one of the 
simplest of all plants. And it 
grows in such a curious manner. When one bubble 
is full grown, it sends out another bubble, and so 




YEAST PLANT UNDER A 
MICROSCOPE. 



on 



jy 
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**That is what makes them all strung together, 
isn't it?'' 

'' Of course. Now, can you tell me what yeast is 
good for?" 

'' We put it in bread to make it rise." 

**As the tiny plants grow, they push the dough 
apart. A kind of gas rises in little bubbles all through 
the mass, and that is what makes the bread light. 
Where does mamma put her bread before it goes into 
the oven?" 

*' Why, in a warm place." 

''The yeast plants cannot grow without plenty of 
heat and water." 

Marion came to her uncle later in great trouble. 

'' I told Debby about yeast, and she doesn't believe 
it. She says, ' The idea of its being a plant J ' " 

''Never mind," laughed Uncle Will; "don't be 
troubled." 

"And Harry's mother says it's all nonsense; you 
buy yeast at the store in little silver papers, — it is 
made." 

"You are both right, dear; but do not lose one 
wink of sleep over it." 
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^' And she says '' — Marion's voice grew very low — 
''that if I were her little girl, I shouldn't be running 
wild, and getting my head full of ideas. I should have 
to make a patchwork quilt. Oh dear, Uncle Will ! Fm 
so glad Fm not her girl." 

— From " The Plant Baby and its Friends," by Kate Louise Brown. 

LESSON XIX. 
What Happened to Marion's Shoes. 

Blend. 

11. €un'ning 

12. clos'et 

13. kijtch'en 

14. so'ber 

15. mat'ter 

16. eov'er^d 

17. mon'^y 

18. lov^'ly 

19. lat'er 

20. an'thers 



1. spdlfSd 

2. ask^d' 

3. bui^s 

4. que^r 

5. sSes 

6. speck 

7. burst 

8. tho]i^]i 

9. hap'p^n^d 
10. outgrew' 



21. pol'len 

22. ear'ry 

23. jel'ly 

24. sun'shin^ 

25. re mem'ber 

26. mi'cro S€op0 

27. re'ally 

28. won'derful 

29. different 

30. in'teresting 
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After Marion had come in from play one day, her 
mamma said, '' You remember the shoes you outgrew 
this spring. I think they will just fit Polly Smith/' 

**I should like to give them to her; she is a cun- 
ning little girl," said Marion brightly. 

*'They are in the little closet under the kitchen 
stairs. Tou may get them for me.'' 

Marion came back, with a very sober face. 

** Something is the matter with them. I think they 
are all spoiled." 

'' Why, they are covered with mold ! " said her 
mamma. ''That closet must be very damp. It must 
be looked after at once. No, the shoes must not be 
given away." 

*' But I want Polly to have some shoes," and 
tears stood in Marion's dark blue eyes. 

''Don't feel bad, Marion. Would you like to 
take some of your rag money, and buy her a pair?" 

"I will, mamma. I don't care so much about a 
new doll." 

"May I have those shoes?" asked Uncle Will. 

" Oh ! you are going to show me something lovely, 
I know you are ! " and Marion was all smiles again. 
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'' When I call for you, come up," said. Uncle Will, 
going off with the shoes in his hand. 

Later Marion was again looking through the micro- 
scope. 

''How pretty! They look like little burrs. Oh! 
is this really mold from my old shoes ? '' 

'' Yes, indeed, Marion. Don't 
you think it even prettier than 
the yeast plants ? " 

'' Eyer so much prettier ! The 
yeast plants I didn't call pretty, 
but queer; and nice to look at 
because they were so queer. You know what I mean. " 
''Yes, Marion, you mean curious, — wonderful, — 
interesting. Mold does not grow as the yeast does, 
but in a very different way. All the mold plants 
have little sacs on them. Some of these sacs look 
like anthers." 

"Do they have pollen in them?" 
" Not just that ; but they do carry a dust. Every 
speck of this dust is like a seed. When the sacs 
burst open, these specks fall out in the air. They 
can grow wherever it is damp." 



MOLD AS SEEN THROUGH A 
MICROSCOPE. 
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'' We found another kind of mold on some old bread 
one day/' said Marion. 

''Yes; and your mamma sometimes finds it on her 
jelly/' 

''Mold isn't nice to have in the house, is it?" 
"No, though it is very interesting under the mi- 
croscope. Sunshine is what we need to drive the 
damp, and thus the mold, away." 

— From " The Plant Baby and its Friends," by Kate Louise Brown. 
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LESSON XX. 
Blend. 

1. smiled 9. soft'ly 17. beg'gar 25. diving' 

2. staid 10. an's^er 18. across' 26. hu'man 

3. lov^d 11. maijiima' 19. cot'tag^ 27. pa^'way 

4. mo^r 12. dejir'ly 20. sun'ny 28. seat'ter 

5. warm 13. chirdren 21. spar'kling 29. b^^u'ti ful 

6. hearts 14. shin'e^ 22. gr^at'ly 30. nurs'ery 

7. ro^m 15. shin'ing 23. de sir^' . 31. al lofted 

8. an'gel 16. hap'py 24. ywirsSlf 32. wan'derers 
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1 . The Little Angel. 

Eight into our house one day 

A dear little angel came; 
I ran to him, and softly said, 

'^ Little angel, what is your name?'' 

He said not a word in answer, 

But smiled a beautiful smile ; 
Then I said, ''May I go home with you? 

Shall you go in a little while?'' 

But Mamma said, ''Dear little angel. 
Don't leave us; oh, always stay! 

We will all of us love you dearly; 
Sweet angel, oh, don't go away ! " 

So he staid and he staid, and we love him 
As we could not have loved another. 

Do you want to know what his name is? 
His name is — My Little Brother! 

— Elizabeth Prentiss. 
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PICTURE FOR A STORY. 




SHOEING THE HORSE. 
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2. The Moon. 

'' Moon/' said the children, '' Moon, that shineth 

fair, 
Why do you stay so far away, so high above us there ? 
Moon, you must be very cold from shining on the sea ; 
If you would come and play with us, how happy we 

should be ! " 

'' children, '' said the Moon, ''I shine above your 

head, 
That I may light the ships at night, when the sun has 

gone to bed ; 
That I may show the beggar boy his way across the 

moor. 
And bring the busy farmer home to his own cottage 

door/' 
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'' Moon," said the children, '' may we shine in your 

place ? 
They say that I have sunny hair, and I a sparkling face. 
To light the ships and beggar boys we greatly do desire ; 
And you might come and warm yourself before the 

nursery fire ! '' 

**0 children,'' said the Moon, '*we have each allotted 

parts: 
'Tis yours to shine by love divine on happy human 

hearts ; 
'Tis mine to make the pathway bright of wanderers that 

roam ; 
'Tis yours to scatter endless light to those that stay at 

home." —Selected. 

LESSON XXI. 
The Flower Bed's Secret. 

Blend. • 

1. ple^g^d 5. ground 9. hap'py 

2. thoiA^li 6. frown 10. g6n'tl0 

3. chang^ 7. lov^d 11. car'ri^d 

4. Strang^ 8. y^iin^ 12. an's^er^d 
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13. gar'd^n 19. wM'ing 25. ta'bl^ 

14. Ar'thur 20. tl'ny 26. b^^u'tiful 

15. Hen'ry 21. se'cret 27. Mp'pl est 

16. e^un'try 22. eov'er^d 28. ev'ery 

17. sit' ting 23. iig'ly 29. fa'ther 

18. let'ters 24. whgrev'er 30. flow'erbed 

Once upon a time, there lived a little prince named 
Henry. His father, the. king, loved him very much, 
and tried in every way to make him happy. He gave 
him beautiful rooms to live in, and pictures, and toys, 
and a great many pretty books. 

He gave him also a gentle pony, that he might ride 
when he pleased; and he had a boat made for him, 
that he might sail on the little lake in the king's great 
gardens. 

Yet, for all this, the young prince was not happy. 
Whprever he went, he carried an ugly frown upon his 
face ; and he was all the time wishing for something 
that he did not have. 

One day a wise man, named Sir Arthur, was sitting 
at the king's table, when Prince Henry came into the 
room. He saw the frown on the boy's face, and he said 
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to the king, '' I can make your son liappy, and change 
all those frowns into smiles, if you will send him into 
the country to live with me for the summer." 

*' Very well,'' said the king. " Take him with you, 
and if you do as you say you can, I will give you any- 
thing you ask." 

That very day the prince went home with Sir Arthur. 

'' I have a flower bed in my garden that can talk," 
said the wise man to the prince. 

''That is very strange," answered Henry. ''What 
does it say?" 

"It has a secret," said Sir Arthur, "which it tells 
only to those who watch it every day. All who know 
the secret, and make the right use of it, may be happy 
every day of their lives." 

"I should like to see such a flower bed," said Prince 
Henry. 

" It is right before you," said Sir Arthur. 

The prince looked, and saw a flower bed which had 
just been made ; but there was not a flower, nor even a 
leaf, upon it. 

" Come and see it every day, and by and by it will 
tell you its secret." 
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Prince Henry did as his wise friend told him ; but 
though he watched the flower bed for many days, he 
did not hear it speak. 

At last, one fine sunny morning, he found it covered 
with tiny plants, just coming up out of the ground. He 
looked, and saw that these plants grew in lines which 
made letters, and these letters made words. These 
were the words: ''My Secret: Do a kindness to some 
one every day.'' 

lam told that the prince began to make use of the 
secret at once, and that he became the happiest boy 

in all that country. —Selected. 





LESSON XXII. 








Little Red Riding-hood. 








Part I. 








Blend. 






1. wolf 


5. ^VQm 


9. 


mas'ter 


2. fe^r^d 


6. darn^ 


10. 


ple^s'^nt 


3. mu^t 


7. bak^d 


11. 


vil'lag^ 


4. ask^d 


8. lov^d 


12. 


sear'let 
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13. vel'vet 19. bas'ket 25. becom'ing 

14. enoiAgh' 20. afraid' 26. Kid'ing-ho^d 

15. chirdren 21. ne^r'est 27, stra^'ber ri^s 

16. dar'ling 22. pth'er 28. grand'mother 

17. us^'ful 23. nos0'gay 29. wo^d'-eiit ters 

18. de^r'ly 24. flow'ers 30. sim'plf h^art ed 

In a pleasant village, far away, there once lived a 
little girl, who was one of the sweetest children ever 
seen. 

Her mother loved her dearly ; and as for her grand- 
mother, she said the little one was the light of her eyes 
and the joy of her heart. This good old dame had a 
little hood of scarlet velvet made for her darling ; and 
it was so becoming to the little girl that for miles 
around she was known as '' Little Ked Kiding-hood.'' 

One day her mother baked some cakes and made 
fresh butter. '' Go,'' she said to Little Ked Kiding-hood, 
'' and take this cake and a pot of butter to your grand- 
mother; for I hear she is ill in bed." 

Little Ked Kiding-hood was a willing child, and 
liked to be useful ; and besides, she loved her grand- 
mother dearly. So she put the things into a basket, 
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and set out at once for the village where her grand- 
mother lived, on the other side of the wood. 

Just as she came to the edge of the wood, Ked 
Riding-hood met a wolf, which said to her, *'Good morn- 
ing. Little Red Riding-hood." He would have liked to 

eat her on the spot, but some 
wood-cutters were at work 
hard by, and he feared they 
might kill him in turn. 

*' Good morning, Master 
Wolf,'' replied the little girl, 
who had no thought of being 
afraid. 

'' And where may you be 
going? '' said the wolf. 

'* I am going to my grand- 
mother's," replied Little Red 
Riding-hood, *'to take her a 
cake- and a pot of butter, for she is ill." 

*'And where does poor grandmother live?" asked 
the wolf. 

'' Down past the mill on the other side of the wood," 
said the simple-hearted child. 




"GOOD MORNING, LITTLE RED 
RIDING-HOOD." 
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'' Well, I don't mind if I go and see her too," said 
the wolf; '* so Fll take this road, and do you take that, 
and we'll see which will be there first." 

He knew well enough that he had the nearest way, 
for he could dash through the bushes, and swim a pond, 
and so by a very short cut bring himself to the old 
dame's door. He thought, too, that the little girl would 
stop to gather strawberries in the wood, and make a 
nosegay of sweet flowers for her old grandmother. 
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LESSON XXIIL 
Little Red Riding-hood. 

Part II. 
Blend. 

I. iaj!ch 7. mim 

2. biizz^d 8. trick 

3. twe^t 9. titr^u^ii 

4. :&ump 10. stbpp^d 

5. puUj^d 11. picked 

6. sprang 12. wasp 



13. pecked 

14. br6]i^^t 

15. J^nock^d 

16. eot'tag^^ 

17. re speets' 

18. nel'ther 
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la bob'bin 

20. worn 'an 

21. tast'ed 

22. lis'jK^n 



23. tom'tit 

24. Elen'ty 

25. cress'es 

26. pat'ted 



27. light'ed 

28. hunts'man 

29. n ight ' gown 

30. grand'child 



The- wolf, which cared neither for strawberries nor 
wild flowers, was very soon at the cottage. 

He knocked at the 

door with his paw, 
thump ! thump ! 

'^Who is there?'' 
cried grandmother. 

^' It is I, your grand- 
child. Little Ked Kiding- 
hood, come to see how 
you are, and to bring 
you a cake and a pot of 
butter,'' said the wolf, 
as well as he could. He tried to make his voice sound 
like that of the little girl. 

'' Pull the bobbin, and the latch will fly up," called 
the grandmother from her bed. 

The wolf pulled the bobbin, and in he went. With- 




"THE WOLF PULLED THE BOBBIN." 
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out a word, he sprang upon the old woman, and ate 
her up in no time, for he had not tasted food for three 
days. 

Then he shut the door, put on the grandmother's 
cap and nightgown, and got into bed. He laughed to 
himself, as he thought of the trick he was to play 
upon Little Ked Kiding-hood, who must soon be coming. 

All this time. Little Ked Kiding-hood was on her 
way through the wood. She stopped to listen to the 
birds, that sang so sweetly over her head ; she picked 
the sweet strawberries that her grandmother liked, and 
she made a bright nosegay of the flowers that grew 
along her way. 

A wasp buzzed about her head and lighted on her 
flowers. '' Eat as much as you like," she said ; '' only 
do not sting me.'' He buzzed louder, but soon flew 
away. 

And a little bird, a tomtit, came and pecked at the 
strawberries in her basket. '' Take all you want, pretty 
tomtit," said Little Ked Kiding-hood; '* there will still 
be plenty left for grandmother and me." ** Tweet, 
tweet," sang the bird, and was soon out of sight. 

And now she came upon an old dame who was look- 
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ing for cresses. ''Let me fill your basket/' she said, 
and she gave her the bread she had brought to eat by 
the way. 

The dame soon rose, and, patting the little maid 
upon the head, said, ''Thank you. Little Red Riding- 
hood ; and now, if you should meet the green huntsman 
as you go, pray give him my respects, and tell him 
there is game in the wind." 





LESSON XXIV. 






Little Red Riding-hood 


■ 




] 


Part III. 








Blend. 




1. tii50^]i 


8. strung 


15. gre^n 


22. ta'blf^ 


2. ho^rs^ 


9. bo^ 


16. muy^t 


23. bld'd^n 


3. heard 


10. \mq^ 


17. gr^at 


24. bgt'ter 


4. passed 


11. called 


18. spring 


25. about' 


5. 1>Q^\ 


12. te^th 


19. nSd'ded 


26. SfjK'^n 


6. clad 


13. stiin^ 


20. Sr'ro^ 


27. wom'an 


7. ground 


14. killed 


21. p6r's|!ln 


28. re spScts' 


29. 


bed'clotii^s 


30. grand'moth er 
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Little Ked Kiding-hood looked all about for the 
green huntsman. She had never seen or heard of such 
a person before. 

At last she passed by a pool of water so green that 
you would have taken it for grass. Though she had 
often gone that way, she had never seen it before. 
There she met a huntsman clad all in green. He stood 
looking at some birds that flew above his head. 

" Good morning, Mr. Huntsman,'' said Little Red 
Riding-hood; ^*the water-cress woman sends her re- 
spects to you, and says there is game in the wind.'' 

The huntsman nodded. He bent his ear to the 
ground to listen ; then he took an arrow and strung 
his bow. '* What can it mean? " thought the little girl. 

She soon came to her grandmother's cottage, and 
gave a little tap at the door. 

*'Who is there?" cried the wolf. The hoarse voice 
made Little Red Riding-hood start; but she said to 
herself, '^Poor grandmother must have a bad cold." 

'*It is I, your Little Red Riding-hood," she said. 
*'I have come to see how you are, and to bring you a 
pot of butter and a cake from mother." 

''Pull the bobbin, and the latch will fly up," called 
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the wolf. Little Red Riding-hood did so, and went into 
the cottage- 

''Put the cake and the butter on the table/' said the 
wolf; ''then come and help me to rise.'' He had hid 
his head under the bedclothes. 




'WHAT BEG TEETH 
YOU HAVEf 



She took off her things, and went to the bed to do 
as she had been bidden. "Why, grandmother," she 
said, " what long arms you have ! " 

"The better to hug you, my dear," said the wolf. 
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" And, grandmother, what long ears you have ! " 

''The better to hear you, my dear." 

"But, grandmother, what great eyes you have!'\ 

"The better to see you, my dear/' 

"But, grandmother, what big teeth you have!'' 

"The better to eat you with, my dear," said the 
wolf ; and he was just going to spring upon poor Little 
Ked Riding-hood, when a wasp flew into the room and 
stung him upon the nose. 

The wolf gave a cry, and a little bird outside, a 
pretty tomtit, said, " Tweet, tweet ! " This told the 
green huntsman it was time to let fly his arrow, and 
the wolf was killed on the spot. — old story. 





LESSON XXV. 






Bl.RND. 




1. stim 


6. stirred 


11. dre^m^d 


2. hmi\L 


7. dangf^d 


12. gress^d 


3. si^H 


8. wouldst 


13. shel'ter^d 


4. twigs 


9. whirled 


14. protect' 


5. branch 


10. drbpp^d 


15. cru'gl 
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16. ru8']l!l^d 23. yel'lov'^ 30. mer'rily 

17. afraid' 24. sear'let 31. Oeto'ber 

18. noih'ing 25. hun'dreds 32. 6arth'-bound 

19. ayl'tum^ 26. wo^id'man 33. tow'ering 

20. glo'ry 27. gush'ing 34. famil'iar 

21. renown' 28. h^art'strings 35. b^^u'tiful 

22. gen'tly 29. for^'father 36. le^d'-eol Sr 

37. work'-clothj^s 38. hol'iday 

1 . The Death of the Leaf. 

Once upon a time, long, long ago, a little maple leaf 
was heard to sigh, as leaves often do, when a gentle 
wind is moving. One of the twigs said, *^ What is the 
matter, little leaf? '' 

^'The cruel wind,'' replied the leaf, *'has just told 
me that some day it will pull me off and throw me to 
the ground to die." 

The twig told it to the branch on which it grew, 
and the branch told it to the tree ; and the tree, hear- 
ing it, rustled all over and sent back word to the leaf, 
''Do not be afraid; hold on tightly, and you shall not 
go till you want to.'' 
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So the leaf 
stopped sighing, 
and went on rus- 
tling and sing- 
ing. Every time 
the tree shook 
itself, and stiire<l iii) all its leaves, the 
branches shook themselves, and t\e twig 
shook itself, ajid the little leaf danced up 
and down merrily, as if nothing could ever 
pull it off. 

It gi-ew sill summer long, and even till 
October, When the bright days of autumn 
came, the little leaf saw all the leaves 
RTOund becoming very beautiful. Some 
were yellow, and some scarlet, and some 
had both colors. Then it asked the tree 
what the coloring meant. 

Tlie tree answered, '' All these leaves 
are getting ready to fly away; and they 
have put on those beautiful colors because of joy.'' 
The little leaf began to want to fly away, and grew 
very beautiful in thinking of going. When it was very 
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gay in hue, it saw that the branches of the tree 
had no color in them. Then the leaf said, '' Oh, 
branches! why are you lead-color, while we leaves are 
golden?'' 

The branches replied, '' We must keep on our work- 
clothes, for our life is not done; but your clothes are 
for the holiday, because your tasks are over." 

Just then a little puff of wind came, and the leaf let 
go without thinking of what it was doing. A breeze 
caught it up, turned it over and over, and whirled it 
like a spark of fire in the air. Then the leaf dropped 
gently down beside the fence, among hundreds of other 
leaves, and fell into a dream, and never waked up to 
tell what it had dreamed about. — h.w.beecher. 



2. Woodman, Spare that Tree. 

Woodman, spare that tree! 

Touch not a single bough ! 
In youth it sheltered me. 

And ril protect it now. 
'Twas my forefather's hand 

That placed it near his cot; 
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There, woodman, let it stand, 
Thy ax shall harm it not! 

That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 
Ar6 spread o'er land and sea. 

And wouldst thou hew it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke! 

Cut not its earth-bound ties; 
Oh, spare that aged oak 

Now towering to the skies! 

When but an idle boy, 

I sought its grateful shade ; 
In all their gushing joy 

Here, too, my sisters played. 
My mother kissed me here; 

My father pressed my hand; 
Forgive this foolish tear, 

But let that old oak stand. 

My heartstrings round thee cling. 
Close as thy bark, old friend ! 

Here shall the wild bird sing, 
And still thy branches bend. 
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Old tree! the storm still brave! 

And, woodman, leave the spot; 
While Fve a hand to save, 

Thy ax shall harm it not. 

— George P. Morris. 



1. l^nx 

2. brushed 

3. stral^^it 

4. clim]?i^d 

5. warm^ 

6. se^zj^d 

7. chan'ggs 

8. se^'sf;lns 

9. be^'ver 

10. €0un'try 

11. sum'mer 



LESSON XXVI. 
Blend. 

12. prSm'is^ 

13. 6t'ter 

14. to'^ards 

15. pe^iJ'pl^ 

16. eol'Or 

17. golden 

18. o'p^n^d 

19. re^d'y 

20. part'ed 

21. Sr'roy^s 

22. an'gry 
34. pris'^n er 



23. eSr'rl^d 

24. shin'ing 

25. han^'some 

26. gor'g^^us 

27. A]i'tum^i 

28. fSl'lo^r^d 

29. sti-ug'gl^d 

30. an'i mals 

31. toggth'er 

32. b^^u'ttful 

33. eseap'ing 
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How the Summer Came. 

Once there were no changes of seasons. It was 
always winter in the land of the Ked children. The 
Red children had no food except the flesh of animals. 

One day the Beaver called all the animals together. 
" We are never safe from these Red men/' he said. 
'' Let us make war upon them." 

''But what can we have for food if we do not eat 
you?'' the Red men said. 

''Can you eat nothing but meat?" the animals 
asked. 

"We could eat corn and fruits, if we had them. 
But they will not grow in this cold country. Bring 
down summer to us from the sky, and we will promise 
not to eat you." 

"We will try," said all the animals. 

Then the Otter made a great leap toward the sky. 
He jumped a whole mile ; but down he came head first 
and struck on a great rock. 

Then the Lynx tried. He jumped so high that he 
brushed the sky with the tips of his ears. Then the 
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Wolf tried. He struck the sky so hard that he made a 
hole straight through the blue. 

'' Now/' said a brave chief, '' I will climb the wall of 
the skies. I will climb in through the hole the wolf 
has made.'' 





THE WOLF MAKES HIS LEAP TOWARD THE SKY. 

Three whole days the chief climbed. He loved his 
people and wanted to do them good. Then he crept in 
through the hole in the sky. He saw a beautiful land. 
There was soft green grass. There were groves of beau- 
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tiful trees. There were sweet flowers of every color ; 
and the air was soft and warm. 

''I will carry the warmth down to my people/' the 
chief said, '' though it cost me my life." 

Then the chief saw three handsome golden cages. 
In the cages were birds. The birds had wings of 
gorgeous color. One bird was Summer; the other two 
were Spring and Autumn. 

The chief crept up to the cages and opened the 
doors. '' Good birds," he said, ''go down to the people 
on the earth. They are very cold and sad without you. 
They love you and are waiting for you to come." 

Then the Autumn bird crept out of his cage. He 
looked down through the hole. ''It is very beautiful 
down there," he said, "let us go." So he raised his 
great wings and flew down through the hole. Then 
the Spring bird followed. The Summer bird, too, made 
ready to fly. 

But the people in the world Above-the-Sky had 
heard the noise of Autumn's wings. They rushed out 
from their homes. "The birds! the birds!" they 
cried; "the birds are flying away!" 

Then they all rushed upon the Summer bird. 
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Already she was half through the opening in the 
sky. They seized her by her wing. The great bird 
struggled, and the people held firm. At last the body 
of the bird parted. One half of the bird flew down 
to the home of the Red children. The other half the 
people put back into the cage. 

''Now, who has done this?" the people said; '4et 
us find him. We will slay him ! We will burn him ! '' 

Then they fell upon the brave chief, who was just 
escaping through the opening. ''See! see! there he 
is ! '' the people shouted ; and they drove their arrows 
after him. 

On, on he ran down the wall of the sky, but the 
angry people soon overtook him. They shot their 
arrows at him again, and this time the arrows pinned 
him to the sky. 

"Make me prisoner, if you will,'' the brave chief 
called; "I have carried warmth and sunshine to my 
people, and you can never take it away from them ! " 

And so the brave chief stands, still pinned to the 
sky, even to this day. There is a star in each foot 
and in each hand. These are the shining arrows of 
the people Above-the-Sky. 
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When the Ked children look up at the stars they 
say, ** There is our brave chief who brought the sum- 
iner." When the summer seems too brief, they say, 
'' It is because one half of it is still in the land Above- 

the-Sky." —Copyrighted; "Stories of the Red Children," 

published by the Educational Publishing Co. 

LESSON XXVII. 
Blend. 

1. stren^h 13. pit'i^d 25. raln'bo^ 

2. shSck 14. hard'ly 26. allowed' 

3. growlfSd 15. slgn'der 27. sno^'flak^s 

4. ine^nt 16. drgfid'ful 28. tum'bling 

5. si^Ji^d 17. bOrn'ing 29. sno^'drift 

6. tum'blj^ 18. began' 30. g6n'% 

7. lil'i^s 19. grand'pa 31. flut'ter^d 

8. aeji'ing 20. thun'der 32. sSd'ly 

9. golden 21. grand'ma 33. indeed' 

10. pan'sij^s 22. light'ning 34. mistakes' 

11. €ud'dl^d 23. flit'ting 35. twen'ty 

12. digr'ri^s 24. throyl^li 36. arra^' 

37. (jui'et ly 38. dis ap point'ed 
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1 . The Little Lazy Cloud. 

A pretty little cloud away up in the sky, 
Said it did not care if the earth was dry: 
'Twas having such a nice time sailing all around, 
It wouldn't, no, it wouldn't, tumble on the ground. 

So the pretty little lilies hung their aching heads. 
And the golden pansies cuddled in their beds; 
The cherries couldn't grow a bit, you would have pit- 
ied them. 
They'd hardly strength to hold to the little slender stem. 

By and by, the little cloud felt a dreadful shock. 
Just as does a boat when it hits upon a rock; 
Something ran all through it, burning like a flame, 
And the little cloud began to cry, as down to earth it 
came. 

Then old Grandpa Thunder, as he growled away. 
Said, **I thought I'd make you mind 'fore another day; 
Little clouds were meant to fall when the earth is dry, 
And not go sailing round away up in the sky." 
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And old Grandma Lightning, flitting to and fro, 
Said, ''What were you made for, I would like to know, 
That you spend your precious time sailing all around, 
When you know you ought to be buried in the ground?" 

Then lilies dear and pansies all began to bloom. 
And the cherries grew and grew till they took up all 

the room. 
Then by and by the little cloud, with all its duty done. 
Was caught up by a rainbow and allowed a little fun. 

— Selected. 



2- The Disappointed Snowflakes- 

Four and twenty snowflakes 
Came tumbling from the sky. 

And said, ''Let's make a snowdrift - 
We can if we but try." 

So down they gently fluttered 
And lighted on the ground, 

And when they were all seated 
They sadly looked around. 
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''We're very few indeed/' sighed they, 
'' And we sometimes make mistakes ; 

We cannot make a snowdrift 
With four and twenty flakes." 

Just then the sun peeped round a cloud 

And smiled at the array, 
And the disappointed snowflakes 

Melted quietly away. -selected. 




LESSON XXVIII. 

A Child's Dream of a Star. 
Pakt I. 
Blend. 

1. strolled 5. spir^ 9. eon'stant 

2. h^I^^t 6. dro^p^d 10. won'der 

3. dep^ 7. sti'ejKch^d 11. gam'bol 

4. gr^ev^d 8. dre^m^d 12. pa'ti^nt 
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13. toward 20. hill'sid^s 27. ten'derly 

14. spar'kling 21. shin'ing 28. av'e nn^s 

15. an'gels 22. wa|t'ing . 29. glo'rifi^d 

16. reqeM' 23. pe^W 30. ra'dl ant 

17. lin'ger^d 24 ainon^' 31. hop^'fully 

18. en'trang^ 25. sup pos'ing 32. to geth'er 

19. thith'er 26. o'p^n ing 33. ^om pan' ion 

34. sol'i ta ry 35. eom'pa ny 

There was once a child, and he strolled about a good 
deal, and thought of a number of things. He had a 
sister, who was a child, too, and his constant companion. 
These two used to wonder all day long. They wondered 
at the beauty of the flowers; they wondered at the 
height and blueness of the sky ; they wondered at the 
depth of the bright water ; they wondered at the good- 
ness and power of God who made the lovely world. 

They used to say to one another sometimes, '' Sup- 
posing all the children upon earth were to die, would 
the flowers, and the water, and the sky be sorry?'' 
They believed they would be sorry. '' For,'' said they, 
'' the buds are the children of the flowers, and the little 
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playful streams that gambol down the hillsides are the 
children of the water ; and the smallest bright specks 
playing at hide-and-seek in the sky all night, must 
surely be the children of the stars ; and they would all 
be grieved to see their playmates, the children of men, 
no more.'' 

There was one clear, shining star that used to come 
out in the sky before the rest, near the church spire, 
above the graves. It was larger and more beautiful, 
they thought, than all the others, and every night they 
watched for it, standing hand in hand at a window. 
Whoever saw it first, cried out, ''I see the star! " And 
often they cried out both together, knowing so well 
when it would rise, and where. 

So they grew to be such friends with it, that, before 
lying down in their beds, they always looked out once 
again, to bid it good-night ; and when they were turn- 
ing round to sleep, they used to say, '' God bless the 
star!'' 

But while she was still very young, oh, very, very 
young, the sister drooped, and came to be so weak that 
she could no longer stand in the window at night. The 
child looked sadly out by himself, and when he saw the 
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star, turned round and said to the patient pale face on 
the bed, ''I see the star!" And then a smile would 
come upon the face, and a little weak voice used to say, 
*' God bless my brother and the star ! '' 




■I SEE THE STAR!- 



And so the time came, all too soon ! when the child 
looked out alone, and when there was no face on the 
bed; and when there was a little grave among the 
graves, not there before ; and when the star made long 
rays down toward him, as he saw it through his tears. 

Now these rays were so bright, and they seemed to 
make such a shining way from earth to heaven, that 
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when the child went to his solitary bed, he dreamed 
about the star; and dreamed that, lying where he was, 
he saw a train of people taken up that sparkling road 
by angels. And the star, opening, showed him a great 
world of light, where many more sucli angels waited to 
receive them. 

All these angels who were waiting, turned their 
beaming eyes upon the people who were carried up 
into the star ; and some came out from the long rows in 
which they stood, and fell upon the people's necks, and 
kissed them tenderly, and went away with th^m down 
avenues of light, and were so happy in their company, 
that, lying in his bed, he wept for joy. 

But there were many angels who did not go with 
them, and among them one he knew. The patient face 
that once had lain upon the bed was glorified and ra- 
diant, but his heart found out his sister among all the 
host. 

His sister's angel lingered near the entrance of the 
star, and said to the leader among those who had 
brought the people thither : — 

''Is my brother come?'' 

And he said, '' No." 
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She was turning hopefully away, when the child 
stretched out his arms, and cried, '' Oh, sister, I am 
here ! Take me ! '' and then she turned her beaming 
eyes upon him. And it was night ; and the star was 
shining into the room, making long rays down toward 
him as he saw it through his tears. 



LESSON XXIX. 
A Child's Dream of a Star. 

Part II. 







celestial 








Blend. 
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8. spok'^n 


15. he^v'y 


2. pra^g^d 


9. le^d'er 


16. be dew^d' 


3. smgjiith 


10. be held' 


17. ma^d'f^n 


4. turiij^d 


11. sgrv'ant 


18. dayl^Ji'ter 


5. fortti 


12. biess'ing 


19. cre^'ture 


6. cn^d 


13. dar'ling 


20. bog'om 


7. smiled 


I' 


L ftr^'sid^ 


21. part'ing 
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22. yrrin'kl^d 25. gar'ment 28. o'pj^n^d 

23. fe^'bl^ 26. awa/t' 29. reunit'ed 

24. whis'perjifd 27. dy'ing 30. an's^er^d 

From that hour forth, the child looked out upon the 
star as on the home he was to go to, when his time 
should come; and he thought that he did not belong 
to the earth alone, but to the star too, because of his 
sister's angel gone before. 

There was a baby born to be a brother of the child; 
and while he was so little that he never yet had spoken 
a word, he stretched his tiny form out on his bed, and 
died. 

Again the child dreamed of the opened star, and 
of the company of angels, and the train of people, and 
the rows of angels with their beaming eyes all turned 
upon those people's faces. 

Said his sister's angel to the leader, *'Is my brother 
come?" 

And he said, '' Not that one, but another." 

As the child beheld his brother's angel in her arms, 
he cried, '' Oh, sister, I am here ! Take me ! " She 
turned and smiled upon him. 
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And the star was shining. 

He grew to be a young man, and was busy at his 
books when an old servant came to him and. said, 
*'Thy mother is no more. I bring her blessing on 
her darling son ! '' 

Again at night he saw the star, and all that former 
company. Said his sister's angel to the leader, '' Is my 
brother come ? " 

And he said, '' Thy mother ! " 

A mighty cry of joy went forth through all the star, 
because the mother was reunited to her two children. 
And he stretched out his arms, and cried, '' Oh, mother, 
sister, and brother, I am here ! Take me ! '' And they 
answered him, '' Not yet." 

And the star was shining. 

He grew to be a man, whose hair was turning gray, 
and he was sitting in his chair by the fireside, heavy 
with grief, and with his face bedewed with tears, 
when the star opened once again. 

Said his sister's angel to the leader, '' Is my brother 
come?" 

And he said, ''Nay, but his maiden daughter." 

And the man who^ had been the child saw his 
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daughter, newly lost to him, a celestial creature among 
those three, and said, '' My daughter's head is on my 
sister's bosom, and her arm is round my mother's neck, 
and at her feet there is the baby of old time. I can 
bear the parting from her. God be praised ! " 

And the star was shining. 

Thus the child came to be an old man. His once 
smooth face was wrinkled, his steps were slow and 
feeble, and his back was bent. One night as he lay 
upon his bed, his children standing round him, he 
cried as he had cried so long ago, ''I see the star ! " 

They whispered one another, ''He is dying." 

And he said : ''I am. My age is falling from me 
like a garment, and I move toward the star as a child. 
And oh, my Father, now I thank Thee that it has so 
often opened, to receive those dear ones who await 
me." 

And the star was shining; and it shines upon his 

grave. — Charles Dickens. 
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1. ska^^^lt 

2. length 

3. plucked 

4. Avo^]p^d 

5. pgarls 

6. trgm'bl^d 

7. splgn'did 

8. whis'per^d 

9. sge'ond 

10. si'lent 

11. push'ing 

12. blbs'soms 

13. beneftth' 



LESSON XXX. 
The Two Seeds. 

Blend. 
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27. repe^t'ed 
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|ONG, long ago, two seeds lay beside each other in 
tlie earth, waiting. It was cold and rather 
wearisome, and, to pass away the time, the 
one found means to speak to the other. 

'' What are you going to be ? " said 
the one. 

'' I don't know," answered the other. 
'' For me,'' replied the first, '' I mean to be a rose. 
There is nothing like a splendid rose. Everybody will 
love me then." 

'* It's all right," whispered the second ; and that was 
all it could say. For somehow when it had said that, 
it felt as if all the words in the w^orld were used up. 
So they were silent again for a day or two. 

^'Oh, dear!" cried the first, ''I have had some 
water. I never knew till it was inside me. I'm grow- 
ing! I'm growing! Good-by." 

"Good-by," repeated the other, and lay still and 
waited more patiently than ever. 

The first grew and grew, pushing itself straight up, 
till at last it felt that it was in the open air; for it 
could breathe. And what a delicious breath it was! 
It was rather cold, but so refreshing. 
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It could see nothing, for it was not quite a flower 
yet — only a plant. Plants never see till their eyes come 

— that is, till they open their blossoms ; then they are 
flowers indeed. 

So it grew and grew, and kept its head up very 
steadily. It meant to see the sky the first thing, and 
leave the earth quite behind, as well as beneath, it. 
But somehow or other — though why it could not tell 

— it felt very much inclined to cry. 

At length it opened its eye. It was morning, and 
the sky was over its head. But, alas ! it was no rose 

— only a tiny white flower. 

It felt yet more inclined to hang down its head and 
cry. But it still resisted, and tried hard to open its 
eye, and to hold its head upright, and to look full at 
the sky. 

'' I will be a Star of Bethlehem, at least," said the 
flower to itself. 

But its heart felt very heavy, and a cold wind 
mshed over it and bowed it down toward the earth. 
And the flower saw that the time of the singing of birds 
was not come, that the snow covered the whole land, 
and that there was not a single flower in sight but itself. 
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It half closed its leaves in terror and the dismay 
of loneliness. But that instant it remembered what 
the other seed used to say, and it said to itself, ''It's 
all right ; I will be what I can/' 

And then it yielded to the wind, drooped its head 
to the earth, and looked no more to the sky, but on 
the snow. 

And straightway the wind stopped, the cold died 
away, and the snow sparkled like pearls and diamonds. 
The flower knew that it was the holding 
up of its head that hurt it so, and that 
its body came of snow, and that its name 
was Snowdrop. 

And so it said once more, ''It's all 
right," and waited in perfect peace; it 
needed only to hang its head, after its 
nature. 

One day a pale, sad-looking girl, with 
thin face, large eyes, and long white hands, 
came along the snow where the flower 
grew, hanging her head like the snowdrop. 
She spied it, smiled joyously, and said, "Ah, my 
little sister, are you come ? " 
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She stooped and plucked the snowdrop. It trem- 
bled and died in her hand, which was a heavenly death 
for a snowdrop ; for had it not cast a gleam of summer, 
pale as it had been itself, upon the heart of a sick girl? 

The other seed had a long time to wait ; but it did 
grow to be one of the loveliest roses ever seen. 

— Gkorge Macdonald. 
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The Bee. 
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15. pol'len 
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*' What a nice thing honey is ! " said Oscar Finch, 
as he was eating some which his uncle had sent from 
the country. '^But I do not like the bees which make 
it, because they sting." 

''Bees are very clever, and they work very hard;'' 
said his father. '' When you know more about them 
you will learn to like them, Oscar." 

*' Have you ever looked into a hive, father, and seen 
the bees at work? " asked Oscar. 

*' Yes," replied his father; ''and a very busy sight 
it is. You know that a large number, called a swarm 

of bees, live together ; and 
each kind in the hive does 
its own work." 

"But is there more 
than one kind of bee in 
a hive, father?" asked 
Oscar. 

" Yes," answered his 
father, "there are three 
kinds: drones, workers, and a queen. There is but 
one queen in a hive. There are, perhaps, twenty thou- 
sand workers, and one or two thousand drones." 




KINDS ' 
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*'Wliy do they call them drones, father?'' asked 
Oscar. '' I thought drones were lazy people/' 

'^ Drones are lazy bees," said Mr. Finch; **they do 
no work. The queen does nothing but lay eggs, and 
the workers do all the work." 

'* Do they make the honeycomb as well as gather 
the honey?" asked Oscar. 

''Yes," said his father; ''and they also make bee- 
bread, and nurse and feed the baby-bees ! " 

"Ha! ha!" laughed Oscar; "how do they find 
time to do so many things? " 

" They are up very early in the morning, when thou- 
sands of them fly off to the gardens, and fields, and 
orchards, to gather the honey from the flowers. They 
put it into their little honey-bags, which they empty 
when they reach home in the evening." 

"But where do they get the wax with which the 
honeycomb is made, father?" asked Oscar. 

"They get it from the leaves and fruits of some 
kinds of plants," replied his father. " They hang the 
honeycomb in rows from the roof of the hive." 

"And pray what is bee-bread made of, father?" 
asked Oscar. 
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''It is made of the dust, called pollen, which is 
found inside of certain flowers, mixed with a little 
honey and water." 
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'' It would take a long time to tell you all the 
wonderful things about bees,'' said Mr. Finch to Oscar 
next day. ''Look at this piece of honeycomb. See 
how carefully it is made." 
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HONEYCOMB. 



''The little cells are all of the same shape, six-sided. 
Some are made larger than others, and are used to keep 
the young queen-bees in. In some, honey is stored; 
in others, eggs ; while some are 
filled with bee-bread." 

'' Does the queen lay many 
eggs, and does she take care of 
the young bees?" asked Oscar. 

'' She sometimes lays a 
hundred eggs an hour. In 
three or four days little grubs 
are hatched from them ; but the queen takes no notice 
of them. They are cared for by the workers until, in 
a few days, they change into perfect bees." 

*'Then the workers do not all go out to gather 
honey," said Oscar. 

''No," replied his father. "Some stay at home to 
nurse; some to wait upon the queen and guard her. 
Others have to be soldiers and fight her enemies, 
such as mice, snails, moths, caterpillars, and robber 
bees, that come to steal." 

" So each bee seems to have its own task," said 
Oscar. 
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''The queen lays so many eggs, that at last the 
hive becomes too full/' said Mr. Finch. '' Then the 
queen flies away to look for another home, and most of 
the others follow her. This is called the swarming of 
bees. 

'' When bees swarm in this way the owner often has 
great trouble in getting them into a new hive. But 
wherever they go, the bees are not happy unless they 
have a queen with them." 

''Then the bees love their queen, or they would not 
follow her to a new home," said Oscar. 

— Selected. 




THE BEE-HIVE. 
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PICTURE FOR A STORY. 




TWO MOTHERS AND THEIR FAMILIES. 
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Chick-a-biddy. 
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Chick-a-biddy was only just born. Almost as soon 
as he was hatched and had scrambled out of the shell, 
he began to peck. He was nearly as clever at catching 
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a fly as his own father, and quite as quick in gobbling 
up a grub. But he could not say ''cock-a-doodle-doo '' 
like his old father. 

Henny-penny was his mother. She was very proud 
of him. He was proud of himself, too. His mother 
thought that such a clever Chick-a-biddy had never 
cracked an egg-shell before. 

By and by Chick-a-biddy ventured to take a walk, 
while his mother was busy with her other chicks. He 
made his way into the barn. There he found a basket 
in which the cat had hidden a tiny kitten. 

'' Good morning, Kit," said Chick. 

The kitten was too young and too weak to raise its 
head. But in a little squeaky voice it replied, '' Good 
morning. Who are you?" 

*' Can't you see who I am? " asked Chicky, standing 
up as tall as he could. 

'' Oh, no. I do not see yet; I am too young." 

'' Why, are you blind ? I wanted you to take a walk 
with me," said the bird. 

'* Kittens do not open their eyes for the first week 
or nine days. And I am sure I could not walk, my legs 
are so weak," mewed the little Kitty. 
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'' How funny ! '' said Chick-a-biddy ; '^ a kitten with 
twice as many legs as I have, who cannot walk, isn't 
worth playing with/' 

Just then the old mother cat came into the bam 
looking very angry, and Chick-a-biddy thought he had 
better run away. So Chick-a-biddy went out, and 




CHICK-A-BIDDY AND THE BEETLE. 



began to be very busy scratching up the ground, when 
a little bronze beetle crept out from the dust. 

'^ Beetle, Beetle,'' called Chick-a-biddy, *'if you don't 
run faster than that with your six legs, I will just come 
and gobble you up." 

'' Will you ? " laughed the insect. And then Master 
Beetle lifted a pair of bronze wing-covers, opened out 
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his wings, and flew away, leaving Chick-a-biddy staring 
at the air, and looking very silly. 

Passing through the gate Master Chick next caught 
sight of a little spider, who seemed to be dancing in the 
air. That seemed very funny, for the spider had no 
wings. Chicky was just going to peck at the dangling 
spider, when oflF it ran up a silky thread, like a sailor 
up a rope, or a man up a ladder. 

'' How do you do that? '' shouted Chick-a-biddy after 
him. 

'*Why, with my eight legs," said the spider, safe 
aloft in its web. 

'' Eight legs ! '' said Chicky. '' I have only two legs. 
My master, the farmer, has only two legs. Who wants 
eight legs? I won't believe any one wants such a lot 
of legs ! '' 

*' You wait, then, till you see an old centipede fully 
grown ! You could not count its legs it has so many.'' 

*'Two legs are quite enough for anybody,'' said 
Chick-a-biddy. 

But just then a strange dog came running after him. 
Chick ran away as fast as his two little legs would carry 
him, but he could not go fast enough. 
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Then he tried to use his little fluflfy wings to carry 
him faster, and in the end he had to cry out for his 
mother to save him. Brave old Henny-penny ruffled 
her feathers, and clucked so loud that the dog turned 
and scampered away. 

All that night little Chick-a-biddy dreamed of noth- 
ing but legs, and to this day he is puzzled as to how 
many legs one should have. 

— From Longmans' " Chatty Readings in Elementary Science," Book 11. By 
permission. 
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19. mSss'y 

20. dafsi^s 

21. spee'kl^d 

22. abi'i^ad' 

23. tin'kl^ 

24. har'ness 



25. eSb'wgb 

26. wll'lo^ 

27. ne/^Ji'bOrs 

28. gSb'bl^d 

29. gold'^nr6d 

30. fair'I^s 



31. hap'p^n 

32. sno^'-whit^ 

33. no'bSdj^ 

34. b^ti'tlful 

35. mgr'rily 

36. Bam'azan 



37. yok^d 



38. Ob'eron 




1. Goldenrod. 

OW in the world did I happen to bloom 

All by myself alone, 
By the side of a dusty, country road. 

With only a rough old stone 
For company?" And the goldenrod, 

As she drooped her yellow head, 
Gave a mournful sigh. " Who cares for me, 

Or knows I'm alive ? " she said. 



" A snow-white daisy I'd like to be, 
Half hid in the cool green sod ; 

Or a pink spirasa, or sweet wild rose, 
But I'm only a goldenrod. 
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Nobody knows that Fm here, or cares 

Whether I live or die! 
In the world of beautiful flowers, who wants 

Such a common thing as I?'' 

But all of a sudden she ceased her plaint, 

For a child's voice cried in glee: 
"Here's a dear little lovely goldenrod; 

Did you bloom on purpose for me? 
Down by the brook the tall spiraea 

And the purple asters nod 
And beckon to me, — but more than all 

Do I love you, goldenrod ! " 

She raised the flower to her rosy lips, 

And merrily kissed its face. 
"Ah! now I see,'' said the goldenrod, 

" How this is the very place 
That Avas meant for me ; and I'm glad I bloomed 

Just here by the road alone. 
With nobody near for company 

But a dear old mossy stone." 

— Selected. 
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2. Lady-bird, Lady-bird. 

Lady-bird, lady-bird ! fly away home ! 

The field mouse has gone to her nest, 
The daisies have shut up their sleepy red eyes, 

And the bees and the birds are at rest. 

Lady-bird, lady-bird ! fly away home ! 

The glowworm is lighting her lamp. 
The dew's falling fast, and your fine speckled wings 

Will flag w^ith the close clinging damp. 

Lady-bird, lady-bird! fly away home! 

Good luck if you reach it at last! 
The owl's come abroad, and the bat's on the roam. 

Sharp set from their Ramazan fast. 

Lady-bird, lady-bird! fly away home! 

The fairy bells tinkle afar! 
Make haste or they'll catch you, and harness you fast 

With a cobweb to Oberon's car. 

Lady-bird, lady-bird! fly away home! 

To your house in the old willow tree. 
Where your children so dear have invited the ant 

And a few cozy neighbors to tea. 
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Lady-bird, lady-bird ! fly away home ! 

And if not gobbled up by the way, 
Nor yoked by the fairies to Oberon's car, 

You^re in luck! — and that^s all I've to say! 

— Caroline B. Southey. 



LESSON XXXV. 

A True Story about Leo. 
Part I. 



1. beards 

2. Le'o 

3. sto'if 

4. shiv'er^d 

5. pit'I^d 

6. eurij 

7. amiis'ing 



mustaches 



Blend. 

8. eol'Or 

9. spar'kl^d 

10. ea'per^d 

11. fash76n 

12. allow' 

13. clipfi^d 

14. sho^rders 



15. exQgpt' 

16. lat'ter 

17. short'ly 

18. pa^nt'ed 

19. Frgnch'man 

20. whisk'ers 

21. 6f' ferj^d 
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22. swal'lo^^d 26. mls'erablj^ 30. degid'ed 

23. auick'ly 27. kind'-h^art ed 31. aft'erwSrd 

24. Novgm'ber 28. altoggth'er 32. understand' 

25. ha^'f'-gro^n 29. eon sgnt'ed 33. Amgr'Ieans 

One cold wet day in November, when I was about 
eight years old, a little half-grown dog ran into my 
father's store and lay down under the stove. His long 
hair hung down in wet strings, and he shivered with 
cold. He looked very miserable, indeed. 

My father was a kind-hearted man, and he pitied 
the little fellow. Said he to my brothers and me, '' We 
will let him stay here, boys, until it stops raining. 
Then we will send him out warm and dry.'' 

When the dog's hair became dry, it was long, thick, 
and curly. His eyes sparkled. He capered about the 
room in the merriest fashion. He was so very pretty 
and so playful that he won the hearts of us boys, and we 
begged our father to allow him to stay with us altogether. 

After thinking the matter over a little while, my 
father consented. We thought, however, that the dog 
might have a home to go to, so we left him free to 
go if he chose; but he never left us. 
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A few days later, my brother Joe clipped the hair 
short on the little fellow's face and all over his body 
back of his shoulders. He also clipped it on his legs 
and tail, except at the tip of the latter, where he left a 
tuft. The dog then looked so like a little lion that we 
decided he must be called Leo. 

Shortly afterward Joe painted long black mustaches 
on Leo's face. People passing by would say, *'Just 

look at that Frenchman." 
You must understand that at 
that time it was the fashion for 
Frenchmen, but not for Ameri- 
cans, to wear mustaches with- 
out beards or whiskers. 

Leo showed himself quick 
to learn, and soon had many 
amusing ways. The first thing 
we taught him was to beg for 
his dinner. This he would do 
by sitting up and letting his fore paws hang down. Then 
we would lay. a piece of meat on his nose, and he would 
toss it up and catch it in his mouth. He never offered 
to give the piece back, but swallowed it quickly. 




LEO BEGGING. 
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1. dr6pp^d 

2. learned 

3. sci-ajUch 

4. j^ro^n 

5. daj'ly 

6. instefid' 

7. hap'p^n^d 

8. an noj^d' 

9. awhil^' 
10. grj^at'ly 



LESSON XXXVI. 

A True Story about Leo. 

Part II. 
Blend. 
IL ide'a 

12. du'ty 

13. los'ing 

14. short'ly 

15. u'su al 

16. o'p^n^d 

17. s^am'per^d 

18. steering 

19. iie|^|4'b9rs 

20. dis^ov'er 



21. ten'ants 

22. niim'ber 

23. vavllt'ing 

24. sev'eral 

25. se €ur^d' 

26. mis'chi^f 

27. expla/nf^d' 

28. les's^ns 

29. retumf^d' 

30. re mem'ber 

Then the door had 



In a little while winter came, 
to be kept closed, and the man who left my father's 
daily paper dropped it at the door instead of throwing 
it inside. So it sometimes happened that some one 
going by would take the paper before we knew it had 
come. This annoyed my father very much, but for a 
while he did not know what to do about it. 
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At last, one day he said to us, ''I have it, boys. 
You must teach Leo to watch for the paper, and when 
the man drops it, to bring it in.'' 




LEO BRINGS THE MORNING PAPER. 



We were greatly pleased with this idea and at once 
set about training the little fellow. How many lessons 
we gave him I do not remember. In a very few days, 
however, he had learned his duty well. 

After that my father was never annoyed by losing 
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his paper. When the man dropped it, Leo would pick 
it up in his mouth and scratch at the door with his fore 
paws until somebody let him in. 

One morning, shortly after Leo had learned to do 
this, he scratched at the door as usual, and brought in 
my father's paper. Then he ran off. In a little while 
he was again heard scratching at the door. Somebody 
opened it and there stood Leo with another paper in 
his mouth. This he dropped, and off he scampered 
again, to return in a few minutes and scratch at the 
door with still another paper in his mouth. 

'' As sure as you live, boys,'' said my father, '' that 
dog has made up his mind that we like papers very 
much, and so he is stealing them for us from the neigh- 
bors. If he does it again we must whip him and so 
break him at once of the trick." 

The next morning I was on the lookout in order 
to discover which neighbors were being robbed. There 
was a row of houses not far away where almost all 
the tenants took papers. 

I saw Leo watch the paper-man till he had thrown 
papers into a number of the yards belonging to these 
houses. Then he ran quickly to the first house, and 
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vaulting the fence, picked up the paper, leaped back 
over the fence, and came with his prize to the shop. 
This he did several times, in one yard after another^ 
so quickly that he had secured a number before the 
owners came out to pick them up. 

When my father found where the mischief had 
been done, he took the dog to one of the houses and 
explained to the man who lived there what had hap- 
pened. He also returned that day's paper. Then 
he whipped Leo. 

After that, when the little fellow begged to go out 
at paper time my father or mother would say, '* No, 
Leo, you were a bad dog. You stole papers.'' This 
he seemed to understand. I suppose he remembered 

the whipping. — Edward G. Ward. 

My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky : 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man ; 
So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me die ! 

— William Wordsworth. 
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2. sta/n^d ^ 

3. slipped 

4. wajk^d 

5. spoiled 

6. far'ing 

7. whistling 

8. flar'ing 

9. mln'gl^d 

10. sij^li'ing 

11. dim'pl^d 



LESSON XXXVII. 
A Little Goose. 



treasure 



Blend. 

12. or'gan 

13. mon'k^y 

14. fol'loy^^d 

15. hun'dred 

16. ma^'ma 

17. pra/'ers 

18. pl^ch'ing 

19. storm'y 

20. miif' fl^d 

21. hom^'ward 

22. kgr'ehi^f 

23. rib'bon 



24. blSs'som 

25. bos'om 

26. Novem'ber 

27. hop^'lessly 

28. a/m'lessly 

29. shiv'ering 

30. cher'ish^d 

31. trun'dlfbed 

32. de spiir'ing 

33. as ton'ish^d 

34. eon fi den'tial 



The chill November day was done, 
The working world home faring ; 

The wind came whistling through the streets 
And set the gas-lamps flaring ; 
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And hopelessly and aimlessly 
The scared old leaves were flying, 

When, mingled with the sighing wind, 
I heard a small voice crying. 

And shivering on the corner stood 

A child of four or over ; 
No cloak or hat her small soft arms 

And wind-blown curls to cover. 
Her dimpled face was stained with tears ; 

Her round blue eyes ran over ; 
She cherished in her wee, blue hand 

A bunch of faded clover. 

And, one hand round her treasure, while 

She slipped in mine the other. 
Half-scared, half-confidential, said, 

'' Oh, please, I want my mother! '' 
**Tell me your street and number, pet; 

Don't cry, I'll take you to it." 
Sobbing, she answered, *'I forget — 

The organ made me do it. 
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'' He came and played on Milly's steps, 

The monkey took the money, 
And so I followed down the street, 

The monkey Avas so funny ! 
I've walked about a hundred hours, 

From one street to another; 
The monkey's gone, I've spoiled my flowers ; 

Oh, please, I want my mother! " 

**But what's your mother's name, and what 

The street? Noav, think a minute. " 
'' My mother's name is ' Mamma dear ' ; 

The street — I can't begin it." 
** But what is strange about the house, 

Or new, not like the others? " 
'' I guess you mean my trundle-bed. 

Mine and my little brother's. 

'' Oh, dear! I ought to be at home, 

To help him say his prayers ; 
He's such a baby, he forgets. 

And we are both such players — 
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And there's a bar between, to keep 

From pitching on each other, 
For Harry rolls when he's asleep. 

Oh, dear ! I want my mother." 

The sky grew stormy ; people passed 

All muffled, homeward faring ; 
'' You'll have to spend the night with me," 

I said, at last, despairing. 
I tied a kerchief round her neck — 

'' What ribbon's this, my blossom-? " 
''Why, don't you know? " she smiling asked, 

And drew it from her bosom. 

A card with number, street, and name ! 

My eyes astonished met it ; 
'' For," said the little one, '' you see, 

I might sometime forget it ; 
And so I wear a little thing. 

That tells you all about it ; 
For mother says she's very sure 

I should get lost without it." 

— Eliza Sproat Turner. 
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PICTURE FOR A STORY. 




THE WOUNDED LAMB. 
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LESSON XXXVIII. 
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Mr. Seguin never 
had lost them all in 



had good luck with his goats. He 
the same Avay. One by one they 
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had broken loose and run away to the mountain, and 
there the wolf had eaten them. Neither the caresses of 
their master nor the fear of the wolf had held them back. 
It seemed as if they wished for freedom at any price. 

The good man did not understand this and was 
greatly worried. ''It is too bad/' he said. '' The goats 
grow weary of my care. I cannot keep one.'' 

However, he did not give up, and, after having lost 
six in the same manner, he bought a seventh. This 
time he took care to get a young one in order that it 
might more easily become used to living with him. 

This one he named Blanquette. She was very 
pretty ; she had beautiful eyes, feet black and shining, 
horns like a chamois', and long, white hair. Besides, 
she w^as very docile and gentle. She would not move 
while being milked, and she never put her foot into her 
porridge. 

Mr. Seguin had a field back of his house enclosed 
by a hawthorn hedge. It was there that he placed the 
little goat. He fastened her to a stake in the middle of 
the field and was careful to give her plenty of rope. 
Here the goat was very happy, and browsed the grass in 
such a joyous way that her master was delighted. 
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** At last/' thought the good man, '' I have a goat 
that will not get tired of my home.'' 

Mr. Seguin deceived himself ; his goat soon became 
restless. One day as Blanquette looked at the moun- 
tain, she said to herself: *'How I should like to be up 
there ! What pleasure to gambol in the sweet heather 
without this dreadful rope that hurts my neck ! It is 
all right for the cows and the oxen to browse in a field, 
but goats ought to be free." 

From that moment the grass in the field seemed less 
fresh to her. She became weary of her quiet life. It 
was pitiful to see her pulling all day on her rope, with 
her head turned toward the mountain, and sadly crying, 
'' Ba-a-a ! " 

Mr. Seguin saw that something was the matter with 
the little 'goat, but did not know what it was. One 
morning when he had finished milking her, she turned 
toward him and said, -'' Listen, Mr. Seguin, I am 
unhappy here ; let me go to the mountain." 

*'What, you also?" cried Mr. Seguin, so astonished 
that he let his pail of milk fall. Then, seating himself 
on the grass by the side of the goat, he said, '' What is 
this, Blanquette; you wish to leave me?" 
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Blanquette replied, '' Yes, my master, I do." 

'' Is there not enough grass here ? '' 

'' There is plenty of grass, Mr. Seguin/' 

'' Perhaps your rope is too short. Do you wish me 
to give you a longer one ? '^ 

'' That is not the trouble, sir." 

'*Then what is the matter? What is it that you 
want?" 

** I want to go to the mountain." 

'' Do you not know that the wolf is in the mountain ? 
What will you do when he comes after you? " 

'' I will give him a blow with my horns." 

'' The wolf will not care for your horns. He has 
eaten larger animals than you. Do you remember old 
Kenaude who was here last year? She was a fine goat, 
stronger than you. She fought with the wolf all night ; 
then in the morning he ate her." 

'^Poor Renaude!" said Blanquette; **but what has 
she to do with me? Please let me go to the moun- 
tain." 

*' Alas," said Mr. Seguin, ''have I still another goat 
that the wolf is to eat ? No, I will save you in spite of 
yourself, my pet, and for fear you may break your rope 
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I shall shut you up in the stable and you shall remain 
there always." 

Mr. Seguin carried the goat into the stable where it 
was quite dark ; then he closed the door and locked it. 
Unfortunately he had forgotten the window. He had 
hardly turned his back before the little goat jumped out 
of this window. 



1. flgcks 

2. str^M^d 

3. pSrch 

4. wOrld 

5. for'est 

6. re ge^v^d' 

7. chgs^'niit 

8. da/n't^ 

9. wojiid'land 



LESSON XXXIX. 

Blanquette. 

Part II. 
Blend. 

10. o'p^n^d 

11. na'ture 

12. lion 'Or 

13. bound'ed 

14. thick'et 

15. rav'in^' 

16. eov'er^d 

17. val'lj^y 

18. rema/n^d' 



19. bel/ev^d' 

20. admired' 

21. frgsh'^n^d 

22. col'Or^d 

23. chim'n^^ 

24. hJ'e^n 

25. tr^m'bl^d 

26. trump'et 

27. effort 
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28. pgr'feetly 31. sat'isfi^d 34. vi'olet 

29. different- 32. ere at'ed 35. disappeared' 

30. ap'petit^ 33. s6n sa'ti^n 36. degid'ed 

37. overflo^'ing 38. politj^'ness 

When Blanquette reached the mountain she was 
perfectly happy. Never had the old forest trees seen 
anything so pretty. They received her as a little 
queen. The chestnut trees bowed themselves so that 
they might caress her with the tips of their branches ; 
the dainty woodland flowers opened themselves in her 
path. All nature delighted to honor her. 

Do you not think the little goat was happy? No 
more rope, no more stake, nothing to keep her from 
gamboling, from browsing where she pleased. What 
grass ! how sweet ! how different from the grass in the 
field! The whole forest seemed overflowing with 
sweetness. 

The white goat, her appetite satisfied, first stretched 
herself out on the grass, then rolled down the slopes, 
pell mell, with the fallen leaves and the chestnuts. 
Then, all at once, she bounded up on her little feet, 
and away she went across the thicket, through the 
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bushes, now on a hill, now in a ravine, here, there, 
everywhere. One would have said there were ten 
Blanquettes on the mountain. 

She cleared with one leap the rushing brook, and 
her soft white coat was wet with mist and covered 
with flecks of foam. Then, all dripping, she stretched 

herself on a flat rock to 
dry in the sunlight. 

Once as she stood on 
the very edge of a cliflf, 
with a bunch of wild 
vetch in her mouth, she 
saw, down in the valley, 

BLANQUETTE ON THE MOUNTAIN. thC hOUSC Of Mr. SCgUiU. 

She laughed till she cried. '' How could I have 
remained there so long ! " she said. 

Poor little thing ! As she stood on her lofty perch 
she believed that no one in the world was so grand as 
she. It was, indeed, a happy day for the little Blan- 
quette. 

Toward noon she fell in with a flock of chamois 
that were eating a wild vine. Our little goat Avith her 
white coat created a sensation among them. They 
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admired her very much. They gave her the b'est place 
at the vine, and in every way treated her with the great- 
est politeness. 

All at once the wind freshened. The mountain 
became violet-colored. It was night. The field of Mr. 
Seguin disappeared in the fog, and nothing could be 
seen of the house but the chimney, out of which came 
a little smoke. 

Blaiiquette heard the lowing of the cattle as they 
went homeward, and her heart felt very sad. A falcon, 
flying low, touched her with its wings in passing. She 
trembled. Then she heard a howling in the mountain, 
^' Hou-oo-oo ! Hou-oo-oo ! '' 

She thought of the wolf for the first time. At the 
same moment a trumpet sounded far away in the val- 
ley. It was the good Mr. Seguin making a last effort 
to t*ecall her. 

'' Hou-oo ! Hou-oo ! '^ said the wolf. 

'' Come back ! Come back ! '' cried the trumpet. 

Blanquette wished to return; but she remembered 
the stake, the rope, the hedge around the field. She 
could not return to that life, and she decided to remain 
where she was. 
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1. ton^fJ 

2. changed 

3. charged 

4. bi'Sjtth 

5. skulked 

6. sMd'o^ 

7. erget' 

8. advang^' 

9. hur'r^ 
10. wick'ed 

31. 



LESSON XL. 

Blanquette. 

Part III. 

Blend. 

11. loi|(^'er^d 21. 

12. mon'ster 22. 

13. bat'tl^ 23. 

14. paylg'es 24 

15. giut'ti^n 25, 

16. glim'mer 26 

17. appejtrj^d' 27, 

18. devour' 28 

19. report' 29 

20. pOrsu^d' 30. 
pit'e ^us ly 32. ex pe'ri 



wl§'d6m 
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, has'tt ly 
, dis S,p pe^r^d' 
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The trampet sounded no more. The goat heard a 
noise in the leaves behind her. She turned and saw 
in the shadow two short ears, standing erect, and two 
shining eyes. It was the wolf. 
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Enormous, iilotionless, he stood there looking at the 
little white goat and tasting her in advance. As he 
felt sure he should eat her, he did not hurry ; but when 
she turned, he laughed Avickedly and passed his great 
red tongue over his lips. 

Blanquette felt that she was lost. In a moment she 
recalled the story of old Renaude who had fought all 
night yet was eaten in the morning. Perhaps it would 
be better to be eaten right away, thought the poor little 
goat. 

Then she changed her mind ; she lowered her head 
and with horns out charged at the wolf. Not that she 
hoped to kill him, - — goats do not kill Avolves, — but only 
to see if she could hold out as long as Renaude had done. 

The monster advanced and the battle began. Ah ! 
the little goat Avas brave. More than ten times she 
made the wolf stop to get his breath. During these 
pauses the little goat would hastily gather some grass 
and return to the fight with her mouth full. 

This fighting lasted all night. From time to time 
Blanquette looked at the stars dancing in the clear 
heavens and said to herself, '* Oh, if I can only hold out 
until daylight r' 
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One after another the stars disappeared. Blan- 
quette redoubled the blows with her horns. A pale 
glimmer appeared in the east. The crow of a cock was 
heard in the valley below. 




BLANQUETTE CHARGED AT THE WOLF. 



*'At last!'' said the poor little animal, who had 
been waiting for daybreak only that she might die. 
She sank exhausted on the ground, her pretty white 
coat all spotted with blood. 

Just as the wolf was about to spring on her and 
devour her, the sharp report of a gun rang through 
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the forest. The wolf, wounded by the shot, howled 
piteously and skulked off into the thick underbrush, 
closely pursued by two hunters; and Blanquette — 
she was so frightened that her long, weary struggle 
with the wolf was forgotten. 

She jumped up and started for the valley as fast as 
her tired little feet could carry her. She did not stop 
until she reached the field surrounded by the hawthorn 
hedge. 

Good Mr. Seguin, overjoyed at the return of his pet, 
tenderly dressed her wounds and gathered fresh, crisp 
clover for her to eat. In a few days Blanquette was 
quite herself again. She had gained wisdom by her ex- 
perience and never again wished to go to the mountain. 

— Adapted from the French of Alphonse Daudet. 



If thou know'st no good to say 
Of thy brother, foe, or friend. 

Take thou, then, the silent way, 
Lqst in word thou should' st offend. 

— Pope. 
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1. clothj^d 

2. se&rq^ 

3. doujiits 

4. mix^d 

5. pojArj^d 

6. fojks 

7. w6^M 

8. anx'ijiJus 

9. nel'ther 

10. ne^d'ful 

11. shel'ter^d 

12. striig'gl^ 

13. hop^'ful 

14. chej^r'ful 



LESSON XLI. 
The Good Little Sister. 

Blend. 



15. rich'68 

16. se^'sjiJn 

17. prgs'ent 

18. CHrisfmas 

19. ear'ly 

20. 8t5'rij^s 

21. pW'lo^ 

22. stSck'ings 

23. chim'n^^^ 

24. pa'ti^nt 

25. de stroy^d' 

26. frgsh'gt 

27. ail'tiim^i 

28. ho^rd'ed 



29. mo^ild'ed 

30. joy'ful 

31. wdn'der 

32. hum'blj^ 

33. d^itW^r 

34. bl^ss'ed 

35. blSs'som 

36. gmp'ty 

37. fa'vOrs 

38. o'er east' 

39. h^ar^'stSn^ 

40. wom'an ly 

41. gro t6sq]il^'ly 

42. hap'pi est 
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That was a bitter winter 

When Jenny was four years old, 

And lived in a lonely farmhouse — 
Bitter, and long, and cold. 

The crops had been a failure — 

In the barns there was room to spare ; 

And Jenny's hard-working father 
Was full of anxious care. 

Neither his wife nor children 

Knew lack of fire or bread ; 
They had whatever was needful. 

Were sheltered, and clothed, and fed. 

But the mother, alas ! was ailing — 
'Twas a struggle just to live ; 

And they scarce had even hopeful words. 
Or cheerful smiles to give. 

A good, kind man was the father. 

He loved his girls and boys ; 
But he whose hands are his riches 

Has little for gifts and toys. 
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So when it drew near the season 
That makes the world so glad — 

When Jenny knew 'twas the time for gifts, 
Her childish heart was sad. 

For she thought, '' I shall get no present 
When Christmas comes, I am sure ; " 

Ah ! the poor man's child learns early 
Just what it means to be poor. 

Yet still on the holy even 

As she sat by the hearthstone bright, 
And her sister told good stories, 

Her heart grew almost light. 

For the hopeful skies of childhood 

Are never quite o'ercast ; 
And she said, '' Who knows but somehow. 

Something will come at last ! " 



So, before she went to her pillow. 
Her pretty stockings were tied 

Safely together, and slyly hung. 
Close to the chimney side. 
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There was Uttle room for hoping, 

One would say who had lived more years ; 
Yet the faith of the child is wiser 

Sometimes than our doubts and fears. 

Jenny had a good little sister, 

Very big to her childish eyes, 
Who was womanly, sweet, and patient, 

And kind as she was wise. 

And she had thought of this Christmas, 

And the little it could bring, 
Ever since the crops were half destroyed 

By the freshet in the spring. 

So the sweetest nuts of the autumn 

She had safely hid away ; 
And the ripest and reddest apples 

Hoarded for many a day. 

And last she mixed some seedcakes 

(Jenny was sleeping then). 
And molded them grotesquely. 

Like birds, and beasts, and men. 
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Then she slipped them into the stockings, 

And smiled to think about 
The joyful wonder of her pet, 

When she found and poured them out. 

And you couldn't have seen next morning 

A gladder child in the land 
Than that humble farmer's daughter, 

With her simple gifts in her hand. 

And the loving sister ? ah ! you know 

How blessed 'tis to give ; 
And they who think of others most 

Are the happiest folks that live ! 

She had done what she could, my children. 
To brighten that Christmas day ; 

And whether her heart or Jenny's 
Was lightest, 'tis hard to say. 

And this, if you have but little. 

Is what I would say to you : 
Make all you can of that little — 

Do all the good you can do. 
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And though your gifts may be humble, 

Let no little child, I pray, 
Find only an empty stocking 

On the morn of the Christmas day ! 

Tis years and years since that sister 

Went to dwell with the just ; 
And over her body the roses 

Blossom and turn to dust. 

And Jenny's a happy woman. 

With wealth enough and to spare ; 

And every year her lap is filled 
With presents fine and rare. 

But whenever she thanks the givers 

For favors great and small, 
She thinks of the good little sister 

Who gave her more than they all ! 

— Phcebe Cart. 
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LESSON XLII. 








Snow 


-White and Red- 


-Rose. 








Part I. 












Blend. 






1. 


clothffs 


13. 


e^st'grn 


26. 


muz'zlj^ 


2. 


hearth 


14. 


an'g^ls 


27. 


ayl'ttim^ 


3. 


scre^m^d 


15. 


fash76n 


28. 


vai'uff 


4. 


strg^ch^d 


16. 


shgl'ter 


29. 


amonj^' 


5. 


length 


17. 


in 8t6^' 


30. 


gliard'i an 


6. 


dwarfs 


18. 


bleat' ed 


31. 


spge'ta cl^s 


7. 


warmj^d 


19. 


fro'z^n 


32. 


prgg'ent ly 


8. 


da^li'ters 


20. 


set'tl^d 


33. 


trav'61 er 


9. 


qui'gt 


21. 


drg^'ful 


34. 


ex pget'ed 


10. 


mS^'o^s 


22. 


wg^th'er 


35. 


eon tgnt'ed 


11. 


for'est 


23. 


al low^d' 


36. 


sSr'ro^ ful 


12. 


mSss'y 


24. 
25. 


vJs'its 
bolt'ing 


37. 


glit'ter ing 



Once upon a time, there lived in a lonely cottage a 
poor widow. In her garden grew two rose trees, one of 
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which bore white roses, the other red. The widow had 
two daughters, who looked so much like roses that she 
gave to one the name of Snow-white, and to the other 
Ked-rose. 

They were two of the best children in the world, 
yet they were very unlike. Snow-white was quiet and 
gentle ; Ked-rose was fond of running about the fields 
and meadows in search of flowers and butterflies. 

Snow-white would often stay at home with her mother, 
help her with the housework, and then read to her 
after it was done. The two children were very fond of 
each other, and whenever they walked out together 
they held each other's hands. When Snow-white would 
say, '' We will never leave each other,'' her sister wpuld 
reply, '' No, never, so long as we live." 

No danger ever came to them, even if they stayed in 
the forest till late, or after nightfall. They would lie 
down on the mossy bed and sleep till morning, and 
their mother knew there was no cause for fear. 

Once, when they had been in the wood all night, and 
did not wake till the sun had reddened the eastern sky, 
as they opened their eyes they saw near them a beau- 
tiful little child, whose clothes were white and shining. 
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When he saw they were awake, he looked kindly at 
them, and without a word vanished from their sight. 

On rising they found that they had been sleeping on 
the edge of a steep rock, down which they would have 
fallen had they moved in the dark. When they told 
their mother, she said the child must have been one of 
the guardian angels who watch over good children. 

Snow-white and Red-rose kept their mother's cottage 
so neat and clean that it was a pleasure to look at it. 
Every morning, in summer. Red-rose took care always 
to place by her mother's bed a bunch of fresh flowers, 
in which was a flower from each of the rose trees. In 
winter, Snow-white lighted the fire, filled the kettle, 
and placed it over the bright blaze. 

In the evening, when the snow was falling and the 
door closed and locked, they would seat themselves 
round the fire in the bright, snug little room, and knit 
busily, while their mother would put on her spectacles, 
and read to them out of the Good Book. 

One evening they were sitting in this fashion, with a 
pet lamb sleeping on the hearth near them, and above 
them on a perch, a white dove with its head behind 
its wing. Presently came a knock at the door, and the 
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mother said, ^^Red-rose^ open it quickly; no doubt some 
poor traveler, lost in the snow, wants shelter.'' 

Red-rose opened the door, but instead of the poor 
man she expected to see, a great bear pushed his black 
head in. Red-rose screamed aloud, and started back ; 
the lamb bleated, the dove flew wildly about the room, 
and Snow-white hid herself behind her mother's bed. 

The bear, however, began to speak very gently. '' Do 
not fear," he said, '' I will not hurt you. I only want 
to warm myself by your fire, for I am half frozen." 

'' Poor bear," said the mother ; '' come in and lie down 
by the fire, if you want to; but take care not to burn 
your furry coat." 

Then she called out, ** Snow-white and Red-rose, 
come here. The bear is quite gentle ; he will do you no 
harm." 

So they both came near the fire, and soon the dove 
and the lamb got over their fright, and settled them- 
selves to sleep. 

Presently the bear said, ''Dear children, will you 
brush off the snow from my fur? " 

So they got the broom, and cleaned the bear's skin 
till it looked quite smooth, and then he stretched him- 
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self at full length before the fire, grunting now and 
then, to show how contented he felt. In a very short 
time they lost all fear of their guest, and even began 
to play with him. They jumped on his back, rolled 
him over on the floor, pulled his thick fur, and when he 
growled they only laughed. 

The bear allowed them to do as they liked, only say- 
ing, when they were too rough with him, *^ Leave me 
my life, dear children.'' 

When bedtime came the mother said to him : " You 
may stay here by the fire all night, if you like. I will 
not turn you out in this dreadful weather, and here 
you will at least be sheltered from the cold." 

In the morning when they all rose, the two children 
let him out, and he trotted away over the snow into the 
wood. 

After that he came each evening at the same hour, 
laid himself on the hearth, and allowed the children to 
play with him just as they pleased. They became so 
used to his visits that no one thought of bolting the 
door till his black muzzle was pushed in. The winter 
passed, and spring was again covering the meadows and 
forest trees with her robe of green. One morning the 
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bear said to Snow-white, '' I am going away now for the 
summer, and you will not see me again till autumn." 

** Where are you going, dear bear?" asked Snow- 
white. 

'' I must go to the forest," he replied, '' to hide my 
treasures from those wicked dwarfs. In winter these 
treasures are safe un- _ . ^ , 

der the frozen earth, 
but now, when the 
sun has warmed the 
ground and made it 
soft, it is easy for 
them to break it and 
dig up what I have 
buried. And when 
once anything of 
value is in their hands it is not easy to get it again." 

Snow-white felt sorrowful when the bear said good-by. 
As he passed out of the door, the latch caught his fur 
and tore a little piece off. Snow-white thought she saw 
something glittering like gold under the skin, but she 
was not sure, for the bear trotted away very quickly 
and was soon lost to sight among the trees. 




EACH EVENING THE BEAR CAME. 
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LESSON XLIIL 
Snow-White and Red-Rose. 

Part II. 



1. glk^d 

2. w6^g^ 

3. pgarls 

4. itref 

5. changi^d 

6. shav'ings 

7. gre^d'^ 

8. hSr'rId 

9. cre^'tures 

10. rele^s^' 

11. Sjifls'sOrs 

12. efforts 

13. eus'tdm 

14. ^rg^ch'gs 



Blend. 

15. mo'ment 

16. e^'gl^ 

17. excla^m^d' 

18. tal'ons 

19. r^iigh'ly 

20. EE^'(5ijiu8 

21. gmp'tl^d 

22. jew'gls 

23. si'lent 

24. won'der 

25. gap'ing 

26. spIt^'M 

27. thick'et 

28. dseap^' 

29. sflrprig^' 



30. wg,n'der 

31. mar'rij^d 

32. viriag^ 

33. wed 'dings 

34. eSs'^^ 

35. hov'ering 

36. 8f'fering 

37. fi'erjr 

38. an'grily 

39. sud'dgnly 

40. ter'ribl^ 

41. r6e'6gniz^d 

42. ear'r^ ing 

43. hap'piness 
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SOME time after the bear went 
away, the mother sent Snow- 
x^.?;^ white and Red-rose into the forest 
to gather brushwood. They found a large 
tree which had fallen to the ground, and 
an tliey stood looking at it they saw some- 
thing jumping up and down on the other 
side of the trunk. They could not think 
what it was till they went nearer, and then 
they saw a little dwarf, whose long white beard 
had been caught in the cleft of the tree. 
The dwarf was jumping about, but he could not get 
free. He glared at the children with his red fiery eyes 
and cried, '* Why are you standing there staring, instead 
of offering to help me? '' 

'' Poor little man ! '' said Red-rose, '' how did you do 
this?'' 

*'Tou goose,'' he replied angrily, '*I wanted to split 
up the tree that I might get some shavings for our 
cooking. I drove my wedge into the tree and it 
seemed all right, but the horrid thing was so slippery 
that it sprung out again suddenly. The tree closed so 
quickly that it caught my long white beard, and it is 
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now SO fast that I cannot get it out. See how the white, 
milkfaced creatures laugh ! '' he shouted. '' Oh, but you 
are ugly ! " 

The children wished to help him, and they went up 
to him and tried to pull out the beard, but could not 
do so. 

'' I will run home and call somebody," said Red-rose. 

**WhatI" cried the dwarf, '*send for more people! 
Why, there are too many here already, you madcaps." 

'' Don't be so cross," said Snow-white ; '' I think we 
can release you." 

She took her scissors out of her pocket as she spoke 
and cut the dwarf's beard off close to the trunk of the 
tree. No sooner was he free than he caught hold of a 
bag full of gold which was lying among the roots. He 
swung the bag across his shoulders and went away 
without one word of thanks to the children for helping 
him. 

Some time after this Snow-white and Red-rose went 
out one day to catch fish. As they sat fishing on the 
banks of the stream they saw something jumping about 
as if it were going to jump into 'the water. They ran 
forward and recognized the dwarf. 
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'' What are you doing here ? " asked Red-rose ; '' why 
do you wish to jump into the water ? '^ 

'' Do you think I am such a fool as that ? '' he cried ; 
'' don't you see how this fish is dragging me? '^ 

The dwarf had been fishing. The wind had caught 
his beard and entangled it in the fish line. Then a 
large fish had swallowed the bait, and was dragging him 
into the water. He held fast to the reeds and rushes 
that grew on the bank, but with little success, and the 
children were only just in time to save him from being 
dragged in by the fish. The only means of saving him 
was to cut off his beard, and this time so much of it 
that only a short piece was left. 

Although by so doing they saved his life, the dwarf 
was in a rage. He screamed out: ''Is it your custom, 
you wretches ! to treat people's faces in this way ? I 
dare not show myself. I am such a fright. I wish you 
had to run till you lose the soles off your shoes." 

He lifted a bag of pearls which he had hidden 
among the rushes, and throwing it on his shoulder with- 
out another word, slunk away behind a stone. 

It happened at another time that the mother of the 
two girls sent them to the town to buy needles, thread, 
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and ribbon. Their way lay across a heath. Presently 
they saw a huge bird hovering over a certain spot on the 
heath. He darted down to the earth, and at the same 
moment they heard loud cries. 

The children ran to the place, and saw with great 
alarm that a large eagle had the dwarf in his talons, 
and was carrying him away. The children did all they 
could; they held the little man fast to pull him back, 
and at last the bird gave up his prey. 

The dwarf was no sooner over his fright than he 
exclaimed : '' What do you mean by catching hold of me 
so roughly ? You held my new coat till it is nearly torn 
off my back — little clowns that you are ! '' 

Then he took up his sack of precious stones, and 
slipped away among the rocks, while the maidens went 
on their way to the town. 

On their return, while crossing the heath, they came 
again upon the dwarf, who had emptied his sack of pre- 
cious stones in a quiet corner, not thinking that any 
one would pass at such a late hour. The evening sun 
shone on the jewels, which flashed out such beautiful 
colors in its golden light that the children stood in 
silent wonder. 
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** What are you standing there gaping at?" asked 
the dwarf, his face red with rage. He was going on 
with his spiteful words when suddenly a growl was 
heard, and a large black bear rushed out of the thicket. 




"WHAT ARE YOU STANDING THERE GAPING AT?" 

The dwarf sprang up in a great fright, but he could 
not escape, for the bear stood just in his way. Then he 
cried out in his distress: ** Dear Mr. Bear, do spare my 
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life. I will give up all my treasures, and those jewels 
that you can see lying there, if you will only grant me 
my life. Such a weak little creature as I am would not 
be a mouthful for you. See, there are two nice little 
tender bits — those two wicked maidens. They are as 
fat as young quails. Just eat them instead of me." 

But the bear, without a word, lifted up his fore paw, 
and with one stroke laid the ugly, wicked little wretch 
dead on the ground. 

The maidens in a fright were running away ; but the 
bear called to them, '' Snow-white, Red-rose, don't be 
afraid. Wait, and I will go home with you.'' 

They knew his voice, and stood still till he came up 
to them ; but what was their surprise to see the bearskin 
suddenly fall off, and instead of a rough bear there stood 
before them a handsome young man. 

'^lam a king's son," he said; **and that wicked 
dwarf, after robbing me of all I had, changed me into a 
bear. I have had to wander about the woods, watching 
my treasures, but not able to catch the dwarf and kill 
him till to-day. His death has set me free." 

Not many years after this Snow-white was married 
to the prince, and Red-rose to his brother, with whom 
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he had shared the riches which the dwarf had stolen. 
There was great joy in the village when these weddings 
took place, and Snow-white and Red-rose sent for their 
mother, who lived for many years in great happiness 
with her children. 

The two rose trees were brought to the castle and 
planted in the garden near the windows of the two 
sisters ; and every year they bore beautiful red and white 
roses, as they had done in the cottage garden at home. 

— Adapted from Jacob and William Grimm. 

LESSON XLIV. 
Blend. 

1. blgss^d 9. frge'kl^d 17. sun'be^ms 

2. shad'6^ 10. spge'kl^d 18. fra'grang^ 

3. prSp'er 11. striv'ing 19. whis'perf^d 

4. no'ta^n 12. €^us>s 20. beloved' 

5. cow'ard 13. frgt'ted 21. tr^ss'es 

6. shin'ing 14. pet'ted 22. shoyU'ders 

7. ar'rant 15. shir'ing 23. an'gels 

8. behind' 16. caressed' 24. chil'drgn 
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25. la'zy 29. wild lil'i^s 33. b^^u'tiful 

26. ear'ly 30. m6^d'o>^ lands 34. ju'venil^ 

27. fun'niest 31. ngglget'ed 35. In'di a rub'ber 

28. but'tereup 32. red ^-blos some d 36. sle^p'yhe^d 

1- Kitty- 
Alas ! little Kitty — do give her your pity — 
Had lived seven years, and was never called pretty ! 
Her hair was bright red, and her eyes were dull 
blue, 
And her cheeks were so freckled. 
They looked like the speckled 
Wild lilies, which down in the meadow lands grew. 
If her eyes had been black, if she'd only had curls. 
She had been, so she thought, the most happy of girls. 

Her cousins around her, they pouted and fretted. 
But they were all pretty, and they were all petted ; 
While poor little Kitty, though striving her best 
To do her child's duty. 
Not sharing their beauty. 
Was always neglected and never caressed. 
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All in vain, so she thought, was she loving and true. 
While her hair ,was bright red, and her eyes were dull 
blue. 

But one day, alone 'mid the clover blooms sitting. 
She heard a strange* sound, as of wings round her flitting ; 
A light not of sunbeams, a fragrance more sweet 
Than the wind's, blowing over 
The red-blossomed clover, 
Made her thrill with delight from her head to her feet ; 
And a voice sweet and rare, whispered low in the air, 
'' See that beautiful, beautiful child sitting there ! " 

Thrice blessed little Kitty ! She almost looked pretty ! 
Beloved by the angels, she needed no pity ! 
juvenile charmers ! with shoulders of snow. 
Ruby lips, sunny tresses, — 
Forms made for caresses, — 
There's one thing, my beauties, 'tis well you should 
know : 
Though the world is in love with bright eyes and soft 

hair, 
It is only good children the angels call fair. 

— Marion Douglas. 
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2. My Shadow. 

I have a little shadow that goes in and out with me, 
And what can be the use of him is more than I can see. 
He is very, very like me from the heels up to the 

head; 
And I see him jump before me, when I jump into my 
bed. 



The funniest thing about him is the way he 

likes to grow — 
Not at all like proper children, which is 

always very slow; 
Fur he sometimes shoots up taller, like an 
India rubber ball, 




^kif**^ And he sometimes gets so little that 
there's none of him at all. 



He hasn^t got a notion of how children 
ought to play. 

And can only make a 
fool of me in every 
^^^^ sort of way. 
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He stays so close beside me, he's a coward you can see ; 
rd think shame to stick to nursie as that shadow sticks 
to me ! 

One morning, very early, before the sun was up, 
I rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup ; 
But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepyhead. 
Had stayed at home behind me and was fast asleep in 

bed. — Robert Louis Stevenson. 

From " A Child's Garden of Verses," 
by permission of Charles Scribner's Sons. 



LESSON XLV. 
The Elves and the Shoemaker. 

Blend. 

1. stljKchf^d 7. I^no^'ing 13. re ge^vj^d' 

2. pleftg^d 8. neat'ly 14. df^u'blj^ 

3. skug'gl^d 9. eSmpletf 15. wg^M'y 

4. p^'pos^ 10. byly'er 16. de spajKch' 

5. Igftth'er 11. bre^k'fast 17. arranged' 

6. fin'ish^d 12. pur'^asj^ 18. ro^m'ing 
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19. hus'band 27. mis for'tun^ 36. gna'bl^d 

20. prepEr^d' 28. ap plr'ent 37. h^art'ily 

21. sttrgns^d' 29. ^om mend'ed 38. ggn'er^us 

22. arrayed' 30. 5s ton'ish^d 39. disappeared' 

23. mor'tals 31. alre^d'y 40. reward'ing 
2J:. heng^ forth' 32. ex am'm^ 41. par tic'u lar 

25. prSs'per^d 33. gregant 42. mate'rial 

26. sho^'mak er 34. in sist'ing 43. b6n e fa^'tOrs 

35. u'sual 

There was once a poor shoemaker who worked hard 
and struggled against misfortune, but to no apparent 
purpose ; for it seemed that the harder he worked the 
poorer he grew. At last he became so very poor that 
he had nothing left but a small piece of leather, just 
enough for one pair of shoes. In the evening he cut 
out the shoes he was to make the next day, commended 
himself to God, and went to bed. 

Next morning, as he went to begin his work, he was 
astonished to find it already finished. Not knowing what 
to say, he took up the shoes to examine them, and found 
them neatly stitched and complete in every particular. 
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He had hardly laid them down when a purchaser 
came in, and was so much pleased with the elegant 
finish of the shoes that he bought them, insisting on pay- 
ing more than the usual price. With the money the 
shoemaker was enabled to buy leather enough for two 
pairs of shoes. 

Before going to bed he cut out his material, and laid 
it aside with a thankful heart. 

Rising early the next morning, he was just about to 
enter heartily on his work when he found that it had 
been done for him; for he saw two pairs of shoes, as 
elegantly finished as the pair on the morning before. 
Before breakfast-time these were sold, and at prices 
that enabled the shoemaker to purchase material for 
four pairs more. 

Having cut these out in the evening, he went to 
bed, and awoke the next morning to find his work again 
done and ready purchasers waiting. 

So it went on, the prices received for his shoes en- 
abling him to purchase material for double the number 
of shoes each day ; each night he cut out his material, 
and in the morning awoke to find his work finished. 
At last he became a wealthy man. 
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One evening, after cutting out his material as usual, 
the shoemaker said to his wife, '' What do you say to 
our sitting up to-night, to see our good friends that are 
helping us in this generous way? '' 

His wife was willing, and they hid themselves in 
a corner of the room. At midnight two little men no 
bigger than your hand came in, and taking the material, 
began to stitch and hammer with so much skill and 
dispatch that the shoemaker and his wife could hardly 
believe their eyes. When the shoes were all finished, 
the little men quickly arranged them in order and dis- 
appeared. 

The next morning the shoemaker's wife said, " I do 
not know of any better way of showing how grateful we 
are to the little men than by giving them each a new 
suit of clothes. They must be cold, roaming about in 
the cold night air with so little clothing on.'' 

The man was very glad that his wife had found some 
way of rewarding their benefactors. She worked away, 
and before bedtime she had two little suits of clothes 
made, complete in every particular, even to stockings 
and caps ; and her husband had ready two tiny pairs of 
shoes, made of his finest and softest leather. These 
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were laid out that night instead of the leather as usual, 
and the man and his wife hid themselves as they had 
done the evening before. 

At midnight the little men came in, prepared to 



mmw 




"TWO LITTLE MEN . . . BEGAN TO STITCH AND HAMMER." 

begin work. They were surprised to find, instead of 
work laid out for them, the two suits of clothes. Their 
surprise soon changed to delight, and they began to 
dress themselves in the clothes, singing all the time : — 
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" Thus prettily arrayed, 

'Twould be a shame to toil ; 
Like mortals we're afraid 

Our clothes with work to soil. 
Away, then, away ! 
Happy be and gay. 
Henceforth we'll only play I " 

Then they leaped and skipped, jumping over tables, 
chairs, and everything in the way, and at last sprang 
out of the window. 

From that time the elves were seen no more, but 
everything prospered with the shoemaker and his wife. 

a o^»;o i> — Selected. 

LESSON XLVI. 
The Brave Tin Soldier. 

Part I. 
Blend. 

1. eaiig^d 6. blrth'day 11. eSs'^^ 

2. 8tr6]l!ch0d 7. prgg'ent 12. mug'lin 

3. dra^^t 8. e n^iigh' 13. nar'ro^ 

4. sol'dier 9. flrm'ly 14. rib'bdn 

5. splgn'did 10. e6v'er^d 15. sho]il'der 
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16. shin'ing 24. piiz'zl^ 32. a mus^'ments 

17. tin'sel 25. beneath' 33. nut'-crack ers 

18. dan'§er 26. hgl'met 34. ea na'ry 

19. sniiff'-box 27. Mg' stones 35. po'etry 

20. bal'an§^ 28. sgrv'ant 36. pretend'ed 

21. pen'Qil 29. u'ni form 37. to-mor'ro^ 

22. mo'ment 30. ^e qua/nt'anc^ 38. ba/'onet 

23. gSb'lin 31. del'i^at^ 39. direet'ly 

40. re mark' a bl^ 41. al to geth'er 

There were once five-and-twenty tin soldiers who 
were all brothers, for they had been made of the same 
old tin spoon. They looked straight before them, and 
each wore a splendid uniform, red and blue. The first 
words they ever heard were ''Tin soldiers! " cried by a 
little boy, who clapped his hands with delight when the 
lid of the box, in which they lay, was taken off. They 
were given him for a birthday present. Among them 
was one odd soldier who had only one leg. He had 
been left till last, and then there was not enough of the 
melted tin to finish him ; so he was made to stand firmly 
on one leg, and this caused him to be very remarkable. 
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The table on which the tin soldiers stood was covered 
with other playthings, but the most pleasing to the eye 
was a pretty little paper castle. Through the small 
windows the rooms could be seen. In front of the 
castle a number of little trees were placed around 
a piece of looking-glass, which looked like a lake. 
Swans, made of wax, swam on the lake. 

All this was very pretty, but the prettiest of all 
was a tiny lady who stood at the open door of the 
castle. She, also, was made of paper, and she wore a 
dress df clear muslin, with a narrow blue ribbon over 
her shoulders just like a scarf. In the front of this was 
a shining tinsel rose, as large as her whole face. The 
little lady was a dancer, and she stretched out both her 
arms, and raised one of her legs so high that the tin 
soldier could not see it at all, and he thought that she, 
like himself, had only one leg. 

''That is the wife for me," he thought; ''but she is 
too grand, and lives in a castle, while I have only a box 
to live in, with four-and-twenty others ; that is no place 
for her. Still, I must try to make her acquaintance.'' 
Then he laid himself at full length on the table behind 
a snuff-box that stood upon it, so that he could peep at 
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the little delicate lady, who stood on one leg without 
losing her balance. 

When evening came, the other tin soldiers were all 
placed in the box, and the people of the house went to 
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bed. Then the playthings began to have their own 
games together, to pay visits, to have sham fights, and 
to give balls. The tin soldiers rattled in their box; 
they wanted to get out and join the amusements, but 
they could not open the lid. The nut-crackers played 
at leap-frog, and the pencil jumped about the table. 
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There was such a noise that the canary awoke and 
began to talk, and in poetry, too. Only the tin soldier 
and the dancer remained in their places. She stood on 
tiptoe, with her arms stretched out, as firmly as he stood 
on his one leg. He never took his eyes from her even 
for a moment. 

The clock struck twelve, and with a bounce up 
sprang the lid of the snuflf-box ; but, instead of snuflf, 
there jumped up a little black goblin ; for the snuflf-box 
was a toy puzzle. 

" Tin soldier," said the goblin, '' don't wish for what 
does not belong to you." 

But the tin soldier pretended not to hear. 

**Very well; wait till to-morrow, then," said the 
goblin. 

When the children came in the next morning, they 
placed the tin soldier in the window. Now, whether it 
was the goblin who did it, or the draught, is not known, 
but the window flew open, and out fell the tin soldier, 
heels over head, from the third story into the street 
beneath. It was a bad fall, for he came head down- 
wards; his helmet and his bayonet stuck in between 
the flagstones, and his one leg up in the air. 
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The servant-maid and the little boy went downstairs 
directly to look for him ; but he was nowhere to be 
seen, although once they nearly trod upon him. If he 
had called out, " Here I am," it would have been all 
right ; but he was too proud to cry out for help while 
he wore a uniform. 



LESSON XLVII. 

The Brave Tin Soldier. 

Part II. 
Blbnd. 

1. passed 10. hg^v'y 19. canSl' 

2. faiilt 11. trSm'bl^d 20. afraid' 

3. ^Ssh 12. dark'ness 21. war'riOr 

4. toll 13. pass'port 22. on'wird 

5. len^h 14. sl'lent 23. swal'loyi'ffd 

6. t^iich^d 15. mus'kgt 24. AecWf 

7. fast'er 16. skSn'ger 25. mSr'kgt 

8. gut'ter 17. rO^r'ing 26. kl^Ich'gn 

9. gra'(5i|^us 18. tun'ngl 27. fin'ger 
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28. €ar'ri0d 33. gffgets' 38. alre^d'y 

29. anx'i^us 34 85r'ro^ 39. pos'sibl^ 

30. re^'s^n 35. gin'der 40. eregant 

31. wheth'er 36. news'paper 41. nar'ro^er 

32. j^ur'n^y 37. sud'denly 42. eu'ri ^us 

Presently it began to rain, and the drops fell faster 
and faster, until there was a heavy shower. When it 
was over, two boys passed by, and one of them said, 
'' Look, there is a tin soldier. He ought to have a boat 
to sail in." 

So they made a boat of newspaper, and placing the 
tin soldier in it, sent him sailing down the gutter, while 
they ran by the side of it and clapped their hands. 
Good gracious, what large waves rose in that gutter! 
and how fast the stream rolled on! The paper boat 
rocked up and down, and turned itself round sometimes 
so quickly that the tin soldier trembled, yet he stood 
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firm; his face did not change, and he looked straight 
before him. Suddenly the boat shot under a bridge 
which formed part of a drain, and then it was as dark 
as the tin soldier's box. 

'' Where am I going now? '' thought he. '' This is the 
black goblin's fault, I am sure. Ah, well, if the little 
lady were only here with me in the boat, I should not 
care for any darkness." 

Suddenly there came a great water rat, who lived in 
the drain. 

** Have you a passport? " asked the rat ; ** give it to 
me at once." But the tin soldier was silent, and held 
his musket tighter than ever. The boat sailed on, and 
the rat followed it. He gnashed his teeth, and cried 
out to bits of wood and straw, '' Stop him, stop him; he 
has not paid toll, and has not shown his pass." 

The stream rushed on stronger and stronger. The 
tin soldier could already see daylight shining where 
the arch ended. Then he heard a roaring sound quite 
loud enough to frighten the bravest man. At the end 
of the tunnel the drain fell into a large canal over a 
steep place, which was as dangerous for him as a water- 
fall would be to us. He was too close to it to stop, so 
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the boat rushed on, and the poor tin soldier could only 
hold himself as stiff as possible, without moving an 
eyelid, to show that he was not afraid. 

The boat turned around three or four times, and then 
filled with water to the very edge ; nothing could save 
it from sinking. The soldier now stood up to his neck 
in water, while deeper and deeper sank the boat. The 
paper became soft and loose with the wet, till at last 
the water closed over the soldier's head. He thought of 
the lovely little dancer whom he should never see again, 
and the words of the song sounded in his ears : — 

" Farewell, warrior ! ever brave, 
Drifting onward to thy grave." 

Then the paper boat fell to pieces, and the soldier 
sank into the water and was swallowed up by a great 
fish. Oh, how dark it was inside the fish ! a great deal 
darker than in the tunnel, and narrower, too, but the 
tin soldier was firm, and lay at full length, shouldering 
his musket. 

The fish swam to and fro, but at last he became 
quite still. After a while a flash of lightning seemed to 
pass through him ; then the daylight came, and a voice 
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cried out, '' I declare, here is the tin soldier.'' The fish 
had been caught, taken to the market, and sold to the 
cook, who took him into the kitchen and cut him open 
with a large knife. She picked up the soldier and held 
him by the waist between her finger and thumb, and 
carried him into the room. 

They were all anxious to see this wonderful soldier 
who had traveled about inside a fish ; but he was not 
at all proud. They placed him on the table, and — how 
many curious things do happen in the world ! — there 
he was in the very same room from the window of 
which he had fallen. There were the same children, 
the same playthings standing on the table, and the 
pretty castle with the lovely little dancer at the door. 
She still balanced herself on one leg, and held up the 
other, so she was as firm as himself. It touched the tin 
soldier so much to see her that he almost wept tin tears, 
but he kept them back. He only looked at her, and 
they both were silent. 

Presently one of the little boys took up the tin 
soldier, and threw him into the stove. He had no rear 
son for doing so, therefore it must have been the fault 
of the black goblin who lived in the snuff-box. The 
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flames lighted up the tin soldier as he stood, and the 
heat was very great. Then he could see that the bright 
colors were faded from his uniform, but whether they 
had been washed oflf during his journey, or from the 
effects of his sorrow, no one could say. 

He looked at the little lady, and she looked at him. 
He felt himself melting away, but he still stood firm 
with his gun on his shoulder. Suddenly the door of the 
room flew open, and a draught of air caught up the little 
dancer. She flew right into the stove by the side of the 
tin soldier, and was at once in flames and was gone. 

The tin soldier melted down into a lump, and the 
next morning, when the maid-servant took the ashes 
out of the stove, she found him in the shape of a little 
tin heart. But of the little dancer nothing remained 
but the tinsel rose, which was burnt black as a cinder. 

— Adapted from Hans Christian Andersen. 
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1. sitm 

2. strSn^h 

3. stewj^d 

4. che^r'ful 

5. €ar'ri^ 

6. eSt'tag^ 

7. doe'tOr 

8. eov'erf^d 

9. thou'gandth 

10. mll'lions 

11. pgrMps' 

12. bur'd^n 

37. dif fl 



LESSON XLVIII. 
Buttercup Gold. 

Blend. 

13. gath'er^d 

14. sup ply' 

15. kl^ch'gn 

16. pgt'als 

17. pre'(5i|iJus 

18. met'al 

19. pre pSrf^' 

20. kgt'tlf^ 

21. tim'id 

22. urg'ing 

23. bSt'tom 

24. se'crgt 



25. retflmf^d' 

26. mgd'lQinfi 

27. 6p'po§itf^ 

28. re mem'ber^d 

29. fi'nally 

30. degid'ed 

31. quan'tl ty 

32. sev'eral 

33. prgg'ently 

34. fe^r'fuUy 

35. bob'olink 

36. gen'tlj^ man 



[if'fl eiil ty 38. dis Sp point'ment 

Once upon a time there was a little girl whose name 
was Carrie. She lived alone with her mother in a small 
cottage by a field, and they were very poor. The little 
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girl had been ill for a long time, and though now she 
was able to be up, she was too weak to help her mother, 
as she wished to do. Her illness had cost a great deal, 
and her mother had to work harder than ever to get 
money to pay for the doctor and the medicine, as well 
as to buy something to eat. 

The field opposite them was covered with beautiful 
golden buttercups, and as Carrie sat looking out of the 
window one morning, wishing for the thousandth time 
she were able to make some money for her mother, she 
remembered that some one had said there was real gold 
in the buttercups. 

'* Just look, mother, '^ she said; '* there must be mil- 
lions and millions of gold in all these flowers.'' 

^* Perhaps so, dear ; but I am afraid it is gold that 
we shall never get ; " and the widow sighed a little as 
she thought what a very few of the ^* millions and mil- 
lions of gold " it would take to lighten her burden. 

After her mother had gone to her work, Carrie 
thought again of the gold, and how much her mother 
needed it, and finally decided to get some. So she 
started to the field and gathered a large quantity of the 
yellow flowers^- so large, indeed, that she had to stop 
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and rest several times before she could get them into 
the house, for the little girl was still very weak. 

After a while, though, she had the supply in the 
little kitchen, and then she began to wonder how she 
was to get the gold. She took some flowers and tore 
them to pieces, but in vain, for among the scattered 
petals she couldn't find a trace of the precious metaL 

Finally a bright thought struck her. They had to 
use heat to prepare metals. She would put the flowers 
on and boil them, as her mother boiled the meat to get 
the strength into her beef tea when she was so ill. 

So she put them into the kettle, and, taking her 
little pail, went twice to the spring for water to cover 
them. Then she made the fire and put them on to boil. 
They boiled and boiled for a long time, until finally 
Carrie decided that if there was any gold in them it 
would surely show now, so she lifted the kettle and 
with great difficulty carried it out to the porch. Then 
she lifted the lid and looked for the gold, but to her 
great disappointment there was none to be seen ; only a 
kettle full of ugly, stewed weeds, for even the pretty 
yellow of the flowers was lost. 

Poor little Carrie ! So this was the end of all her 
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work. It was too much for her, and the little girl 
dropped down on the porch and began to cry bitterly. 
Presently she heard a voice say, ''Well, little girl, you 
seem to be in trouble. Stop crying, and tell me 
about it.'' 

Carrie started up fearfully, for she was a timid little 
girl ; but she saw only a nice old gentleman, who spoke 
to her so kindly that she forgot to be afraid of him, and 
after a little urging she told him all about her disap- 
pointment. 

*' Ah," said he, as she finished, '' I see how it is. 
Gold, my dear, is heavy, and would go to* the bottom. 
Go into the house and get a large spoon, and perhaps 
we shall find some." 

While Carrie did as he told her, his hand went into 
his pocket, and if any one had been near he might have 
heard a little splash, as if something heavy had been 
dropped into the water. But there was no one in sight, 
except a little bird up in a tree, and he did not tell the 
secret, but only sang, ''Bobolink, bobolink," louder than 
ever when Carrie returned with the spoon. 

The old gentleman took the spoon and dived down 
among the cooked-up flowers, and soon brought out two 
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large gold pieces, which he gave to Carrie, and then 
went away, looking as happy as the little girl herself. 
When the mother returned that evening, she found 
a very cheerful little girl waiting for her, and her tired 
face brightened as she saw the money and heard Carrie's 
story. 
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'' Well, my dear,'' she said, as Carrie finished, '' it was 
very good of you to work so hard to get the gold, but I 
am afraid if the kind gentleman had not come you 
would never have found it." 

— From " Springtime Flowers," by Mae Ruth Norcross. 
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LESSON XLIX. 








The Little Match-seller. 










Part I. 












Blend. 






1. 


ro^m^d 


13. 


rap'id 


25. 


splut'ter^d 


2. 


seized 


14. 


cra'dl^ 


26. 


re mains' 


3. 


m^d 


15. 


a'pron 


27. 


van'ish^d 


4. 


8t6pp^d 


16. 


majKch'es 


28. 


sno'^' flakes 


5. 


brass 


17. 


shoyirders 


29. 


eSr'ri^g gs 


6. 


strgjfch^d 


18. 


shin'ing 


30. 


shiv'er ing 


' 7. 


na'ked 


19. 


be twe^n' 


31. 


mig'er y 


8. 


slip'pers 


20. 


mon'f^j^ 


32. 


sa'vOr 1^ 


9. 


in de^d' 


21. 


al thQU^L' 


33. 


re mgm'ber 


10. 


be 16n^^d' 


22. 


froz'^n 


34. 


re'al ly 


11. 


cre^'ture 


23. 


pgr hSps' 


35. 


won'der ful 


12. 


avoid' 


24. 


burn'ing 


36. 


or'na ment 



It was very cold and neB^rly dark on the last evening 
of the old year, and the snow was falling fast. In the 
cold and the darkness a poor little girl, with bare head 
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and naked feet, roamed through the streets. It is true 
she had had a pair of slippers when she left home, but 
they were not of much use. They were very large, for 
they had belonged to her mother, and the poor little 
creature had lost them in running across the street to 
avoid two carriages that were rolling along at a rapid 
rate. One of the slippers she could not find, and a boy 
seized upon the other and ran away with it, saying that 
he could use it as a cradle, when he had children of his 
own. 

So the little girl went on with her little naked feet, 
which were quite red and blue with the cold. In an old 
apron she carried a number of matches, and had a bun- 
dle of them in her hands. No one had bought anything 
of her the whole day, nor had any one given her even a 
penny. 

Shivering with cold and hunger, she crept along; 
poor little child, she looked the picture of misery. The 
snowflakes fell on her long, fair hair which hung in curls 
on her shoulders. Lights were shining from every win- 
dow, and there was a savory smell of roast goose, for it 
was New Tear's Eve — yes, she remembered that. In a 
corner between two houses she sank down, and drew 
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her little feet under her, but she could not keep off the 
cold. 

She dared not go home, for she had sold no matches, 
and could not take home even a penny of money. Her 
father would surely beat her; 
besides, it was almost as cold 
at home as here, for they had 
only the roof to cover them, 
and through it the wind 
howled, although the largest 
holes had been stopped up 







MPly 



with straw and rags. 

Her little hands were 
almost frozen with cold. 
Ah ! perhaps a burning 
match might be of some 
good, if she could draw it 
from the bundle and 
strike it against the wall, 
just to warm her fingers. 
She drew one out — '' Scratch ! " 
how it spluttered as it burnt I 
It gave a warm, bright light, the poor little match-seller. 
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like a candle, as she held her hand over it. It was 
really a wonderful light. 

It seemed to the little girl as if she were sitting by 
a large iron stove, with brass feet and a brass ornament. 
How the fire burned ! and it seemed so beautifully warm 
that the child stretched out her feet as if to warm them, 
when, lo! the flame of the match went out, the stove 
vanished, and she had only the remains of the half- 
burnt match in her hand. 



LESSON L. 

The Little Match-seiier 

Part II. 

Blend. 

1. rubbed 7. garth 

2. burst 8. daV^ 

3. ve^ 9. cov'er^d 

4. jumped 10. splen'did 

5. lov^d 11. sgrv'ig^ 

6. glo^^d 12. ste^m'ing 



13. wad'dl^d 

14. mgr'chant 

15. thou'sands 

16. ta'pers 

17. branch'es 

18. €6l'5r^d 
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19. hi^ji'er 24 smiring 30. glo'ri ^us 

20. le^v'ing 25. le^n'ing 31. b^^u'ti ful 

21. behind' 26. sti^'ness 32. imag'in^d 

22. ap pe^r^d' 27. en'ter^d 33. €|iris]i;'mas tre^ 

23. hun'ger 28. ta'bl^ cloth 34. grand'moth er 

29. Sp pe^r'ang^ 

The little girl rabbed another match on the wall. 
It burst into a flame, and where its light fell, the 
wall became as thin as a veil, and she could see into 
the room. The table was covered with a snowy white 
tablecloth, on which stood a splendid dinner service 
and a steaming roast goose, stuffed with apples and 
dried plums. And what was still more wonderful, the 
goose jumped down from the dish and waddled across 
the floor, with a knife and fork in its breast, to the little 
girl. Then the match went out, and there remained 
nothing but the thick, damp, cold wall before her. 

She lighted another match, and then she found her- 
self sitting under a beautiful Christmas tree. It was 
larger and more beautiful than the one she had seen 
through the glass door at the rich merchant's. Thou- 
sands of tapers were burning upon the green branches. 
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and colored pictures, like those she had seen in the show- 
windows, looked down upon it all. The little one stretched 
out her hand toward them, and the match went out. 

The Christmas lights rose higher and higher, till 
they looked to her like the stars in the sky. Then she 
saw a star fall, leaving behind a bright streak of fire. 
''Some one is dying,'' thought the little girl; for her 
old grandmother, who was now dead, the only one who 
had ever loved her, had told her that when a star falls a 
soul is going up to God. 

She again rubbed a match on the wall, and the light 
shone round her ; in the brightness stood her old grand- 
mother, clear and shining, yet mild and loving. '' Grand- 
mother,'' cried the little one, ''oh, take me with you; I 
know you will go away when the match burns out ; you 
will vanish like the warm stove, the roast goose, and the 
large, glorious Christmas tree." 

And she made haste to light the whole bundle of 
matches, for she wished to keep her grandmother there. 
The matches glowed with a light that was brighter than 
the noonday, and her grandmother had never appeared 
so large or so beautiful. She took the little girl in her 
arms, and they both flew upwards in brightness and joy 
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far above the earth, where there was neither cold, nor 
hunger, nor pain, for they were with God. 

In the dawn of morning there lay the poor little one, 
with pale cheeks and smiling mouth, leaning against the 
wall ; she had been frozen to death on the last evening 
of the old year. The child still sat, holding the matches 
in her hand, one bundle of which was burnt. '' She 
tried to warm herself,'' said some. No one imagined 
what beautiful things she had seen, or into what glory 
she had entered with her grandmother, on New Year's 

-L^^y* — Adapted from Hans Christian Andersen. 

LESSON LI. 
Blend. 

'1. t|iiuch 8. mis^'gs 15. dress'gs 

2. e^v^s 9. Ibyfly 16. sil'ver 

3. tlrj^d 10. p^T'tf 17. state'ly 

4. M'lo^ 11. Ml'liant 18. tow'ers 

5. se'crgt 12. ygl'lo^ 19. tgm'pl^s 

6. mo^n'be^m 13. Mi'das 20. wgl'conied 

7. ma'pl^ 14. bli'ch'gs 21. la'dy 
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22. rov'ing 25. fa'ther 29. underneath' 

23. roiring 26. vis'itOr 30. pal'ag es 

24. obey 27. glit'tering 31. mirj land 

28. i'gicl^ 

1. A Little Visitor. 

There's a busy little fellow, 

Who came to town last night, 
When all the world was fast asleep, • 

The children's eyes shut tight. 
I cannot tell you how he came. 

For well the secret's hid ; 
But I think upon a moonbeam bright, 

Way down to earth he slid. 

He brought the Misses Maple 

Each a lovely party gown ; 
It was brilliant red and yellow. 

With a dash or two of brown ; 
And he must have had a Midas touch, 

For, if the truth is told. 
The birches all, from top to toe. 

He dressed in cloth of gold. 
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Then he took a glittering icicle 

From underneath the eaves, 
And with it, on my window. 

Drew such shining silver leaves, 
Such fair and stately palaces, 

Such towers and temples grand. 
Their like Tm sure was never seen 

Outside of Fairyland. 




JACK FROST'S PICTURES. 



Who is this busy little man, 
Whose coming brings us joy ? 

For Fm very sure he's welcomed 
By every girl and boy ; 
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The little stars all saw him, 
Tho' they will not tell a soul ; 

But Tve heard his calling card read thus : 
J. Frost, Esq., North Pole. 

— Helex Standish Perkins. 

2. Lady Moon. 

" Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving? '^ 

'' Over the sea.'' 
'' Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving? " 

'^All that love me.'' 
'' Are you not tired with rolling, and never 

Resting to sleep ? 
Why look so pale and so sad, as forever 

Wishing to weep ? " 

'' Ask me not this, little child, if you love me ; 

You are too bold ; 
I must obey my dear Father above me, 

And do as I'm told." 
'' Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving? " 

'' Over the sea." 
''Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving?" 

''All that love me." 

— Lord Houghton. 
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1. JiMrs 

2. plunged 

3. ne^^|i'b5rs 

4. trav'els 

5. wan'der^d 

6. promfit'ly 

7. sajm'on 

8. deslr^' 

9. no'tig^d 

10. na'tiv)^^ 

11. fatigii^' 

12. advang^' 

13. mag'ic 

14. de spMl' 



LESSON LIL 

The Silver Penny. 
Part I. 
Blekd. 

15. tihre^t'^n^d 30. 

16. dig'tang^ 31. 

17. aegept'ed 32. 

18. che^T'M ly 33. 

19. divid'ed 34. 

20. reward'ed 35. 

21. aston'ish^d 36. 

22. bound'ary 37. 

23. mer'ri ment 38. 

24. u'ni forms 39. 

25. pgr suad'ing 40. 

26. entan'gl^d 41. 

27. reg'iment 42. 

28. en'emy 43. 

29. sud'denly 



as sem'bl^ 
ut'ter ly 
hith'er to 
de sert'ed 
eom plet^'ly 
pris'j/in ers 
eSp'i tal 
maj'es ty 
pit'i fill ly 
Sep 'a rat ed 
su€ gess'fiil ly 
remem'bermg 
un for'tu n ate ly 
im me'di ate ly 
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Marzi had been a soldier for many years, and he 
was as merry as he was brave. The king under whom 
he served never went to war with any of his neighbors ; 
so, seeing that he was not likely to make a name in the 
army, Marzi made up his mind to return to his home. 

He arrived there to find that his father was just 
dead, and his goods were about to be divided among his 
heirs, The soldier was much surprised to receive as 
his share nothing more or less than a silver penny. 
However, he accepted this fresh stroke of ill luck as 
cheerfully as he had done every other, and turning his 
back on his old home he set out on his travels very 
little richer than when he had reached his father's house. 

He wandered on for some time until he came to a 
wood. Here he was stopped by a poor old beggar with 
gray hair who begged pitifully for alms. At once 
Marzi plunged his hand into his pocket and gave the 
old man the silver penny. 

The beggar thanked him gratefully, and said, " Tour 
goodness shall be richly rewarded. Only speak, and 
whatever you wish shall be granted to you.'' 

Marzi, much astonished, answered promptly, '* Since 
it is only to wish I have, I should rather have the power 
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of changing myself at will into a dove, into a hare, and 
into a salmon, than anything else in the world/' 

''Tour desire is granted," said the beggar. ''Go 
your way, and think sometimes of me." Hardly had he 
said these words when he vanished. 

The strange words of the old beggar so filled the 
soldier's mind that he never noticed that he had passed 
over the boundary of his native country. Before sunset 
he found himself in a strange city, where all was merri- 
ment, and in the midst of dancing and singing, soldiers 
in glittering uniforms were persuading young men to 
enlist in the army, for the king of the country had en- 
tangled himself in a war and had not enough men to 
carry it on successfully. 

In spite of his fatigue the soldier joined the dancing 
and merrymaking, and before he knew what he had 
done he had a hat with a waving plume on his head 
and a silver shilling in his pocket, for he had enlisted 
as a soldier again. The next day he found himself 
once more leading his former life, and soon after his 
regiment was ordered to advance and attack the enemy. 

Now the king had once been given a magic ring, 
which made its owner all-powerful while he wore it. 
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Unfortunately it happened that just at this time, when 
it would have been of most use to him, the king had 
left his ring at home. The enemy's army marched 
against him, and fell on his men so suddenly that he 
was obliged to retreat in order to assemble fresh troops, 
and although he soon filled up his ranks his efforts were 
fruitless. His hitherto unfailing luck seemed to have 
deserted him utterly, and his men saw that they would 
soon be completely defeated and taken prisoners along 
with their leader. 

Then the king called out in despair, '' The man who 
brings me my ring before we are overpowered by the 
enemy shall have the hand of my only daughter as his 
reward." 

But the danger that threatened them was so near, 
and the distance to travel for the ring so great, that the 
quickest rider would not trust himself to be back in 
time. At the best it would take seven days and seven 
nights to cross the rivers, and mountains, and plains 
that separated the capital from the camp. 

Then Marzi, remembering the three magic gifts the 
old beggar had given him, stepped forward, and said, 
''Your Majesty shall have your ring immediately, and 
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then I beg you to remember your promise.'' In a mo- 
ment he shook himself, and in the shape of a hare fled 
as fast as lightning through the tents of the soldiers. 
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Soon he came to a broad river, where he shook him- 
self again, and in the shape of a silver salmon swam 
across it. When he had reached the other side he shook 
himself once more, and flew in the shape of a dove, 
quicker than the wind, over hill and dale. Before the 
king in his camp could have dreamed it possible, Marzi 
had reached the palace; and flying through an open 
window into the room of the beautiful princess, he 
perched upon her knee. 

The king's daughter petted the tame dove, and- was 
giving it milk and sugar when suddenly it shook its 
feathers violently, and Marzi in his own natural form 
stood before the astonished eyes of the princess. He 
told her at once for what purpose he had come, and 
when she had heard his story she was delighted to 
think she was to have such a brave and handsome 
soldier for a husband. She gave him the wonderful 
ring, and warned him at the same time to beware, on 
his return to the camp, of the envy of his comrades. 

For fear he should be robbed of the ring on his way 
back, or lest any other misfortune should happen to 
him, Marzi begged the princess to keep three tokens 
of him to show the king. Then he shook himself 
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THE DOVE FLIES TO THE PRINCESS. 



and became a dove once more. Perching on her knee, 
he said, — 

" Princess fair, before me kneel, 
And from my wings two feathers steal." 

The princess did as she was bid, and pulled two 
beautiful feathers out of the dove's wings. 
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When she had done this, the dove shook itself and 
a lovely silver salmon lay before her, and said, — 

" Princess, with your finger-nails 
Scrape off eight of my silvery scales." 

And the princess took eight lovely silver scales from the 
fish's back. 

In a moment the salmon shook itself and turned 
into a hare, which said, — 

" Princess mine, yet one demand — 
Cut off my tail with your own fair hand." 

The princess took a i)air of scissors and cut off the hare's 
tail, and put all three tokens into a little box, which 
she placed under lock and key among her other treasures. 
Then Marzi again changed himself into a dove, which, 
seizing the magic ring in its beak, flew with all haste 
out of the window. It was a long journey back, and the 
ring was very heavy. Just as the dove came in sight of 
the camp a wind suddenly arose, and beat so violently 
against its wings that it was obliged to give up flying, 
and turn itself into a hare. Then, taking the ring 
between its teeth, it ran as fast as its legs could carry 
it, till it was close to the king's tent 
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Marzi soon found that the princess's fears had not 
been, groundless. One of his comrades, who had seen 
him run away in the shape of a hare, was so filled with 
envy that he determined to waylay the soldier on his 
way back, and to seize from him the magic ring which 
he had promised the king. This man hid himself 
behind a bush, and when the hare passed by he shot 
it, and, taking the ring out of its mouth, he took it to 
the king. The king was greatly delighted at getting 
his magic gift again, and repeated once more the reward 
he had promised to the bringer. 

Hardly an hour had passed when the fortune of the 
war changed, and success was henceforward on the 
king's side. When the war was over, the king set forth 
with his army to his own country, and arrived at his 
capital amid the joyful shouts of his people. The 
princess rejoiced greatly over his return, but her eyes 
sought in vain, among the ranks of brave soldiers, for 
her bridegroom. 

Then the king advanced to meet her, and leading 
Marzi's murderer before her, said, '' Here he is to whom 
I have promised your hand — the brave soldier who 
brought me the ring. To-morrow your wedding shall 
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take place at the same time as the feast in honor of 
our success/' 

When the princess heard these words she burst out 
crying, and did not cease all day or night. So unhappy 
was she that she became very ill. She refused to take 
any food, and never stopped crying for a minute, so that 
both the wedding and the banquet had to be put off. 
The suffering of his daughter made the king very un- 
happy, but neither he nor the doctors could discover 
the cause of it. 
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In the meantime Marzi was lying on the ground, 
and was very nearly becoming food for the crows, when 
one day the old beggar who had given him the three 
magic gifts, happening to come along the field, found 
the poor little hare lying stiff and stark on the ground. 
He knew Marzi at once, and said , '^ Hare, get up and 
live again. Shake yourself, and go as fast as your legs 
will carry you to the palace, for another stands there in 
your place. Make haste, or you will be too late.'' 

Then the hare sprang up alive and well, and 
hastened with all its might over moor and heath ; and 
when it came to the banks of the broad river it turned 
itself into a silver salmon and swam across. Then it 
transformed itself once more into a dove, and flew 
swiftly over hill and dale until it reached the king's 
palace. Here it shook itself, and Marzi, the soldier, 
stood once more in his king's presence. But the king 
would not listen to Marzi' s story, and said that he was 
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telling a lie, at the same time showing him the man 
who had brought the magic ring. 

This meeting so upset Marzi that he could hardly 
restrain his tears; but he said, ''I have spoken the 
truth. Let the princess be called. She will tell who 
is her rightful bridegroom." 

They went to the princess and found her still in the 
deepest grief ; but the moment her eye lighted on Marzi 
she sprang up and ran joyfully toward him, crying, 
'' Here is my real bridegroom ; it was to him I gave the 
ring, and to him alone the defeat of the enemy is due." 

This astonished every one greatly. The king was 
puzzled as to how he was to act, for he only knew that 
one of the men had offered to bring the ring, and that 
the other had actually brought it. 

Then the princess got her box in which she had 
kept Marzi' s tokens, and said to her father, '' Command 
the rivals to change themselves in turn into a dove, a 
salmon, and a hare." 

The king did as she asked, and the false bridegroom 
stood motionless with fear. 

But of a sudden Marzi shook himself, and changing 
into a dove, he perched on the princess's knee, and said, — 
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" Princess dear, put my feathers back ; 
One in each wing you'll find I lack." 

Then the princess took the two feathers out of her 
box and stuck them into the dove's wings so that every 
one saw they belonged to the bird. 

In a minute the dove had shaken itself, and in its 
place lay a silver salmon, which said, — 

" Now, sweet princess, one boon I crave — 
Put back the silver scales I gave." 

The princess took the eight silver scales, and all 
eyes could see that they came off the fish's back. 
Finally, the salmon shook itself and sprang in the 
form of a hare to the princess's feet, and said, — 

" My bride so sweet, princess so fair, 
Give up the tail of the little hare." 

Then every one saw with his own eyes that the hare 
had lost its tail, and that the one the princess took out 
of her little box fitted it exactly. And, last of all, the 
hare also shook itself, and Marzi stood before them all 
in his natural form. 

As soon as the king had heard the story, he had the 
false bridegroom caught and hung on the nearest gal- 
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lows. The very next day the princess was married to 
her brave soldier, and never before was there such a 
merry wedding. The king presented the kingdom he 
had conquered to Marzi, who was crowned king, and 
they all lived peacefully and happily to the end of their 

lives. — Selected. 
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31. fra'grang^ 35. Katin'ka 39. stra^'ber ri^s 
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There was once a woman who was left a widow 
with two children. The elder, who was only her step- 
daughter, was named Dobrunka ; the younger was called 
Katinka. The mother loved her daughter, but she hated 
Dobrunka because she was as beautiful as her sister 
was ugly. 

Dobrunka had to sweep, cook, spin, weave, and take 
care of the cow, while Katinka lived like a princess. 

One day about the middle of January, Katinka took 
a fancy for some violets. She called Dobrunka and said, 
'' Go to the forest and bring me a bunch of violets.'' 

'' Oh, sister, what an idea ! '' answered Dobrunka, 
'^ as if there were any violets under the snow ! '' 

'' Hold your tongue," returned her sister, '' and do as 
I bid you ! If you do not go to the forest and bring me 
back a bunch of violets, I will beat you.'' 

The poor girl went to the forest, weeping bitterly. 
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Everything was covered with snow ; she soon lost her 
way and wandered about cold and hungry. 

All at once she saw a light in the distance. She 
went toward it, and at last reached a great fire. Around 
the fire were twelve stones, and on each stone sat a 
motionless figure, wrapped in a large mantle. 

Dobrunka drew near, saying in a timid voice, '* My 
good sirs, please let me warm myself by your fire ; I am 
freezing.'' 

One of the old men, who had a long white beard and 
carried a staff in his hand, looked up and nodded his 
head. *' Why have you come here, my child? " he asked. 
*' What are you looking for ? " 

*' I am looking for violets," replied Dobrunka. 

'' There are no violets in the time of snow," said the 
old man. 

'' I know it," replied Dobrunka; ''but my sister and 
mother will beat me if I do not bring them some. Please 
tell me where I can find them." 

The old man rose, and, turning to a young man in a 
green mantle, put the staff in his hand, and said to 
him : — 

'' Brother March, this is your business." 
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March rose and stirred the fire with the staff, when 
behold! the snow melted, the grass turned green, and 
the violets opened — it was spring. 

''Make haste, my child, and gather your violets,'' 
said March. 

Dobrunka gathered a large bunch of flowers, thanked 
the Twelve Months, and hurried home. 

'' Where did you find these flowers ? '' asked Katinka, 
very much astonished. 

"Up yonder on the mountain," answered her sister. 
" It looked like a great blue carpet under the bushes.'' 

Katinka took the flowers and did not even thank the 
poor child. 

The next morning the wicked sister took a fancy for 
some strawberries. 

'' Go to the forest and bring me some strawberries," 
said she to Dobrunka. 

'' Oh, sister, what an idea ! as if there were any 
strawberries under the snow ! " 

'' Hold your tongue, and do as I bid you. If you do 
not go to the forest and bring me back a basket of 
strawberries, I will beat you." 

The poor girl returned to the forest, looking with all 
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her eyes for the light that she had seen the day before. 
After a time she saw it, and reached the fire trembling 
and almost frozen. 

The Twelve Months were in their places, motionless 
and silent. 

''My good sirs,'' said Dobrunka, ''please let me 
warm myself by your fire ; I am almost frozen." 

"Why have you returned?'' asked January. "For 
what are you looking? " 

" I am looking for strawberries," answered she. 

" This is not the season for them," returned January ; 
" there are no strawberries under the snow." 

"I know it," replied Dobrunka; "but my mother 
and sister will beat me if I do not bring them. Please 
tell me where I can find some." 

Old January rose, and turning to a man in a golden 
mantle, put the staff into his hand, saying, "Brother 
June, this is your business." 

June stirred the fire with the staff, when behold ! the 
snow melted, the trees were covered with leaves, the 
birds sang, the flowers opened — it was summer. Do- 
brunka saw hundreds of strawberries, looking, in their 
green cups, like rubies set in emeralds. 
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Dobrunka filled her apron, thanked the Twelve 
Months, and joyfully ran home. You may imagine the 
astonishment of Katinka and the stepmother. The 
fragrance of the strawberries filled the whole house. 




DOBRUNKA WANDERED THROUGH THE FOREST. 

*' Where did you find these fine things?'' asked 
Katinka in a disdainful voice. 

'' Up yonder on the mountain,'' answered her sister. 

Then the mother and sister devoured the berries 
without even thanking the poor child. 
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The third day the wicked sister took a fancy for 
some red apples. Once more Dobrunka found herself 
in the forest ; once more she ran to the mountain and 
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was fortunate enough to find the Twelve Months warm- 
ing themselves, motionless and silent. 

**You here again, my child?'' said old January, 
making room for her by the fire. Dobrunka told him, 
with tears, that if she did not bring home some red 
apples, her mother and sister would beat her. 

Old January repeated the ceremonies of the day 
before. ** Brother September,'' said he to a gray- 
bearded man in a purple mantle, *' this is your business." 

September rose and stirred the fire with the staflf, 
when behold ! the snow melted, and the trees put forth 
a few yellow leaves, which fell one by one before the 
wind — it was autumn. Dobrunka saw but one thing, 
— an apple tree with its rosy fruit. 

*'Make haste, my child, shake the tree," said Sep- 
tember. 

She shook it, and an apple fell ; she shook it again, 
and a second apple fell. 

'' Make haste, Dobrunka, make haste home ! " cried 
September. 

The good child thanked the Twelve Months, and 
joyfully ran home. You may imagine the surprise of 
Katinka and the stepmother. 
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'' Where did you get these apples? '' asked Katinka. 

** Up yonder on the mountain ; there is a tree there 
that is as red with them as a cherry tree in July.'' 

Katinka tasted one of the apples. She had never 
eaten anything so delicious in her life, nor had her 
mother. How they regretted not having more apples ! 

"Mother/' said Katinka, "give me my fur cloak. I 
will go to the forest and find the tree, and I will shake 
it so hard that all the apples shall be ours." 

The mother tried to stop her, but Katinka wrapped 
herself in her fur cloak, drew the hood over her head, 
and hastened to the forest. 

Everything was covered with snow. Katinka lost 
her way, but she pushed on. She spied a light in the 
distance. She climbed and climbed till she reached the 
place, and found the Twelve Months each seated on his 
stone, motionless and silent. Without asking their per- 
mission, she approached the fire. 

"Why have you come here? What do you want? 
Where are you going?" asked old January. 

" What matters it to you ? " answered Katinka, who 
was never very polite. 

January frowned, and raised his staff above his 
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head. The fire went out ; the snow fell and the wind blew. 
Katinka could not see the way before her. She tried in 
vain to retrace her steps. The snow fell and the wind 
blew. Katinka froze, her limbs stiflfened, and she fell 
motionless. The snow still fell and the wind still blew. 

The hours passed and Katinka did not return. '' I 
must go and look for my daughter/' said the mother. 
She took her fur cloak and hood and hastened to the 
mountain. Everything was covered with snow. She 
plunged into the forest, calling her daughter. The 
snow still fell and the wind still blew. 

Dobrunka waited and waited day after day, but 
neither her stepmother nor Katinka ever returned. 
She remained the sole mistress of the house, the cow, 
and the garden. The Twelve Months did not abandon 
her. More than once when the north wind blew, and 
the windows shook in their frames, old January stopped 
up all the crevices of the house with snow, so that the 
cold might not enter. 

Dobrunka lived to old age, always good and happy, 
having, according to the proverb, winter at the door, 
summer in the barn, autumn in the cellar, and spring 

m the heart. —Adapted from the French of Laboulaye. 
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The farmer looked at his cherry tree, 

With thick buds clustered on every bough ; 

'' I wish I could cheat the robins/' said he ; 
'' If somebody only would show me how ! 
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** I'll make a terrible scarecrow grim, 

With threatening arms and bristling head, 

And up in the tree I'll fasten him 

To frighten them half to death,'' he said. 

He fashioned a scarecrow tattered and torn — 

Oh, 'twas a horrible thing to see I 
And very early, one summer morn. 

He set it up in his cherry tree. 

The blossoms were white as the light sea-foam. 
The beautiful tree was a lovely sight, 

But the scarecrow stood there so much at home 
All the birds flew screaming away in fright. 

The robins, who watched him every day. 
Heads held aslant, keen eyes so bright. 

Surveying the monster, began to say, 

'' Why should this creature our prospects blight? 

" He never moves round for the roughest weather. 
He's a harmless, comical, tough old fellow ; 

Let's all go into the tree together. 

For he won't budge till the fruit is mellow ! " 
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So up they flew ; and the sauciest pair 
'Mid the shady branches peered and 
perked, 

Selected a spot with the utmost care, 
And all day merrily sang and worked. 

And where do you think they built their nest? 

In the scarecrow's pocket, if you please. 
That, half-concealed on his ragged breast. 

Made a charming covert of safety and ease I 

By the time the cherries were ruby-red, 
A thriving family, hungry and brisk, 

The whole long day on the ripe fruit fed ; 
'Twas so convenient ! They ran no risk I 

Until the children were ready to fly, 
All undisturbed they lived in the tree ; 

For nobody thought to look at the Guy 
For a robin's flourishing family! 

— Celia Thaxtkr. 
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13. morn'ing 

14. vis'it 

15. ba'e^n 

16. sto'ri^s 

17. hun'dred 

18. replied' 

19. rath'er 

20. thou'gand 



21. an'gry 

22. bark'ing 

23. lis^^n 

24. mo'ment 

25. eompan'ion 

26. siid'd^nly 

27. gal'loping 

28. togeth'er 

29. eot'tages 

30. farm'houses 



One fine summer morning a cat and a fox, who 
were old friends, started oflf on a journey together.. On 
the road they paid little visits to cottages and to farm- 
houses that they had to pass, and picked up whatever 
they could find. They made oflf with hens and chickens, 
with ducks and ducklings, bits of cheese and scraps of 
bacon. 
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Then they rested for a little time, and amused them- 
selves with stories. Each told the other of the funny 
tricks he had played. At last they began to quarrel. 

'' You think yourself very sharp/' said the fox ; '' but 
I am a great deal more cunning than you are. I know 
more than a hundred tricks." 

**Well, that is a great many," replied the cat. *'I 
for my part know only one ; but I would rather have 
that one trick than a thousand others." 

The fox was angry, and could not agree with his 
companion. They kept on snarling, and saying angry 
things to each other, until they almost got to fighting. 
Suddenly a noise broke upon their ears. 

'* What is it?" 

*' The barking and baying of foxhounds." 

*' Surely not." 

'' Let us listen." 

*^ It is, it is ! Let us be oif." 

*' Where are your hundred tricks now?" said the 
cat. ** As for me, this is mine; " and he climbed into 
a tree in a moment. 

There he was safe ; and he could see his friend the 
fox galloping along the road as fast as his legs could 
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cany him. Away he ran, over field and ditch, through 
hedges and bushes, turning here, twisting there ; but it 
was all in vain, the hounds were always after him. At 
last they were upon him, and he was caught and worried 
to Qeatn. — selected. 



1. ton^^ 

2. dra^lghts 

3. hearth 

4. prej^ 

5. cre^'ture 

6. espied' 

7. moun't^in 

8. maiden 



LESSON LIX. 
The Pet Lamb. 



pleasure measured 



Blend. 

9. slen'der 

10. teth'er^d 

11. to'^ard 

12. re ge/v^d' 

13. emp'ty 

14. na'ture 

15. ail'eth 

16. rustling 



17. wo^l'en 

18. eov'ert 

19. delight' 

20. pe^rs 

21. scarg^'ly 

22. bless'ed 

23. fa/th'ful 

24. fe^r'ful 
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25. an'gry 29. eSt'tag)^ 33. e'v^ning 

26. pas'tim^ 30. home 'ward 34. dam'ggl 

27. dark'ness 31. retrag^d' 35. Bar'bara 

28. ra'v^n 32. bSl'lad 36. Lew'thwa^t^ 

37. unobserved' 38. bfjK'^n tlm^s 

The dew was falling fast, the stars began to blink ; 

I heard a voice ; it said, '* Drink, pretty creature, drink! '^ 

And, looking o'er the hedge, before me I espied 

A snow-white mountain lamb with a maiden at its side. 



No other sheep were near, the lamb was all alone. 
And by a slender cord was tethered to a stone ; 
With one knee on the grass did the little maiden kneel, 
While to that mountain lamb she gave its evening meal. 

The lamb, while from her hand he thus his supper took, 
Seemed to feast with head and ears ; and his tail with 

pleasure shook. 
'' Drink, pretty creature, drink,'' she said in such a tone 
That I almost received her heart into my own. 
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'Twas little Barbara Lewthwaite, a child of beauty rare ! 
I watched them with delight ; they were a lovely pair. 
Now with her empty can the maiden turned away ; 
But ere ten yards were gone her footsteps did she stay. 

Towards the lamb she looked; and from that shady 

place 
I unobserved could see the workings of her face ; 
If Nature to her tongue could measured numbers bring, 
Thus, thought I, to her lamb that little maid might sing : 

''What ails thee, young one? what? Why pull so at 

thy cord? 
Is it not well with thee ? well both for bed and board ? 
Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as grass can be ; 
Rest, little young one, rest ; what is't that aileth thee ? 

''What is it thou wouldst seek? What is wanting to 

thy heart ? 
Thy limbs are they not strong? And beautiful thou art; 
This grass is tender grass ; these flowers they have no 

peers ; 
And that green corn all day is rustling in thy ears ! 
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'' If the sun be shining hot, do but stretch thy woolen 

chain, 
This beech is standing by, its covert thou canst gain ; 
For rain and mountain storms ! the like thou need'st not 

fear — 
The rain and storm are things that scarcely can come 

here. 

'' Rest, little young one, rest ; thou hast forgot the day 
When my father found thee first in places far away ; 
Many flocks were on the hills, but thou wert owned by 

none. 
And thy mother from thy side forever more was gone. 

'' He took thee in his arms, and in pity brought thee 

home : 
A blessed day for thee ! then whither wouldst thou 

roam ? 
A faithful nurse thou hast ; the dam that did thee yean 
Upon the mountain tops no kinder could have been. 

'' Thou knowest that twice a day I have brought thee in 

this can 
Fresh water from the brook, as clear as ever ran ; 
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And twice in the day, when the ground is wet with dew, 
I bring thee draughts of milk, warm milk it is and new. 

** Thy limbs will shortly be twice as stout as they are 

now. 
Then Fll yoke thee to my cart like a pony in the plow ; 
My playmate thou shalt be ; and w^hen the wind is cold, 
Our hearth shall be thy bed, our house shall be thy fold. 

'' It will not, will not rest ! Poor creature, can it be 
That 'tis thy mother's heart which is working so in thee? 
Things that I do not know of belike to thee are dear. 
And dreams of things which thou canst neither see nor 
hear. 

** Alas! the mountain tops that look so green and fair, 
I've heard of fearful winds and darkness that come there ; 
The little brooks that seem all pastime and all play. 
When they are angry, roar like lions for their prey. 

'' Here thou need'st not dread the raven in the sky ; 
Night and day thou art safe — our cottage is hard by. 
Why bleat so after me ? Why pull so at thy chain ? 
Sleep — and at break of day I will come to thee again." 
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As homeward through the lane I went with lazy feet, 
This song to myself did I oftentimes repeat ; 
And it seemed, as I retraced the ballad, line by line, 
That but half of it was hers, and one half of it was mine. 

Again, and once again, did I repeat the song; 

''Nay," said I, ''more than half to the damsel must 

belong," 
For she looked with such a look, and she spake with 

such a tone. 
That I almost received her heart into my own. 

— William Wordsworth. 
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